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FACT AND COMMENT 


bape the desire in this country to possess authenti- 
cated antiques is a real passion, backed by a more 
than generous purse, is evident from the enormous 
prices recently paid at the Reif- 
Record Prices at snyder sale in the American Art 
the Reifsnyder Sale Galleries. Harry F. Winthrop, 
a private buyer, paid the record 
price of $44,000 for the famous Van Pelt Chippendale 
carved mahogany highboy. This is the highest price 
ever given, so far as there is any record, for a single 
piece of furniture. A Chippendale chair from the 
shop .of Benjamin Randolph brought the enormous 
figure of $33,000. The buyer was Thomas Curran. 
The total sales for one afternoon amounted to 
$387,522.50. 

The highboy which brought the record price was 
made in Philadelphia about 1770. It is 7 feet 11 inches 
tall and 45 inches wide, and has the original strap- 
scrolled Chippendale brasses with bail handles. The 
rosetted scrolled pediment has two flaming vase finials, 


ofbia 








' TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


and is centered by a leaf-scrolled cartouche. It is an 
outstanding example of the Chippendale style in the 
rococco manner. Up to 1921 this piece was owned by 
the Van Pelt family, of Philadelphia. 

The Randolph Chippendale chair is a carved 
mahogany wing armchair, and was made about 1770. 
It is in Chippendale’s French style; with serpentine 
arched back, wings, closed arms, and a seat in deep 
green diapered velours. ; 

Many other pieces brought high prices, as the 
Reifsnyder Collection was well known to connoisseurs 
and dealers everywhere, and many had long desired 
to acquire one or more of the fine examples of cabinet 
work. 

A visit to the American Art Galleries or any of 
the other large auction rooms on days preceding a 
sale, when the furniture and furnishings which are to 
be sold are on public view, suggests to one how 
strongly the public in general is interested in such 
things. A great number of the people throng these 
rooms and examine the pieces on view, most. of them 
without intention of bidding on them but to educate 
themselves in the matter of taste; which education is 
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reflected in their own purchases elsewhere and in the 
influence their preferences have upon the purchases 
of their friends. The galleries, by permitting free 
public view of the masterpieces they handle, are doing 
a real service to the decorative trades. 


i 1s to be hoped that the general conference in rela- 
tion to wall-paper, to be held in Washington on 
the 25th of May, will be well attended, and the manu- 

facturers’ efforts to formulate 
Wall Paper M’f’rs a definite quality standard, with 
to Establish a Stand- the co-operation of the Com- 
ard of Quality mercial Standards Unit of the 
United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, will be approved by the trade. 

The proposed commercial standard for wall-paper 
as outlined, is in substance as follows: 

The standard is to embrace those wall-papers 
known in the trade as “grounded plain’, “embossed 
papers”, ‘plastics’, “engraved papers”, and “varnished 
tiles’; and is to govern the width of raw stock, the 
width of printed patterns, and the length of commer- 





cial single rolls, and:to establish a minimum quality 
level based on weight, strength, color-fastness, moisture 
resistance, etc. 7 -- 

The general requirements are that “All wall- 
papers labelled or sold as of Commercial Standard 
quality shall be serviceable papers containing full sur- 
face coverage that shall comply with or exceed the 
specifications hereinafter established for quality.” 

The detailed specifications, as we have read them, 
seem to cover every phase of wall-paper manufacture 
in the types of papers noted; and their general adop- 
tion will, we believe, go a long way toward changing 
and improving certain chaotic conditions in the wall- 
paper industry which are due to the fact that at the 
present time papers are manufactured and priced, both 
wholesale and retail, without reference to any general 
plan of valuation. The adoption of this proposed 
“commercial standard’”’ should completely remove 
guess-work on the part of the buyer of wall-paper, and 
we cannot see that it would in any way handicap any 
manufacturer in carrying on his business. 

J. 


A view of the permanent exhibit of Contemporary Decorative Arts in Marshall Field & Co.’s retail store, Chicago. 
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The Shelby Mansion as built for “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


AN EXTRAORDINARY MOVING PICTURE SETTING 


N SEVERAL occasions we have added our meed 

of praise to the moving picture organizations for 
the very faithful way in which they strive to carry out 
the proper furnishings atmosphere as the background 
of a picture. Seldom, however, do we find a more 
conscientious effort to establish a proper locale than 
was carried out in the filming of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


by the Universal Pictures Corporation. The ‘history 
of the construction and furnishing of this “residence” 
reads like a romance. 

Confronted with the necessity of securing an 
estate that would truly serve as a background for a 
scene in the 1850’s, it was found that most of the 
houses large enough and old enough to serve the 


Reproducing faithfully the atmosphere of pre-Civil War times 
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purpose were in too dilapidated a state to be at all 
representative of a typical Southern homestead of that 
period. It was concluded, therefore, that only by the 


actual reconstruction 
of such a typical 
home could the 
proper environment 
for the play be pro- 
vided. For months 
expert technicians in 
the employ of Carl 
Laemmle collected 
historical, geograph- 
ical and architectural 
data of that period 
in Southern history, 
around which the 
story was woven. 
With this at 
hand, the architect 
designed a two-story 
residence, reminis- 
cent of Washington’s 
residence at Mt. 
Vernon, and having 


the influence of the French and Georgian periods, to 
be constructed at Universal City. Many acres were 
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construction begun. 





The kitchen in the Shelby Mansion 


private residence. 


The dining room with authentic antique furniture and glassware 





selected as a site, ground was broken and the actual 


The house was designed with nine huge rooms 


and was built on 
three sides of a 
patio. Square Col- 
onial columns, two 
stories in height, ran 
the length of one 
side, enclosing a 
porch. A railed bal- 
cony fronted another 
side. The chimneys 
were of brick and 
symmetrically 
placed. 

So carefully was 
the set planned and 
so meticulously were 
those plans carried 
out that when the 
house was finished, 
it was complete in 
every particular, 
down to the las: 


kitchen detail, and could have been occupied as a 
(Continued on page 120) 
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“Americans are not influenced entirely by economics. Our tourists abroad spent last year $617,000,000 just 
gratifying the love of spending.” 


CHAIN STORES AND CHAINED 


STORES 


An Analysis of the Competition That Is Disturbing the Cheaper Lines—Quotations from the Viewpoint of a 


Chain-Store Manager. 


A Resumé of the Trend of the Times. 


By. C. R. CiirForD 


+ O YOU know,” said the Old Timer, “Collective 

buying, as practiced now. by so many stores— 
Chain-stores, Associate Stores, and Holding Com- 
panies, has eliminated seventy per cent. of Personality 
and Contact in Salesmanship, and I don’t know where 
I’m at. It wasn’t many years back that I could go 
out on the road and meet buyers by the hundred, but 
today, with the various intermediaries and policies, 
I’m lost. Things are all hashed up and prices cut to 
pieces. 

“Go into Woolworth’s Store downtown at Cham- 
bers Street, or uptown at Fifth Avenue and Fortieth, 
and you will find sixty feet of counter space in each 
store devoted to cheap draperies, ten or fifteen differ- 
ent materials in a dozen patterns, and all ten cents a 
half-yard; and curtain-rods, too, and fixtures, and no 
end of trimmings. 

“A recent investigation of twenty-four Chain- 
stores showed a net gain in sales of 23 per cent. in one 
month of January 1929 over the month of January 


1928. Just imagine it! In one month, $74,000,000 
against $60,000,000 in the same month of the previous 
year. W. T. Grant’s business jumped in this one 
month from $2,600,000 to $3,328,000. The Safeway 
Stores from $7,000,000 to $13,000,000. Woolworth’s 
went up 10 per cent. They did a business in one 
month—January 1929—of $18,000,000 ; a lot of money 
when you consider it’s five and ten cent stuff. Kresge, 
Newberry, the Interstates, and American Department 
Stores all are booming. 

“Eight years ago the Chain-stores did about 4 per 
cent. of the retail dry goods business of the country. 
Today they are doing nearly 20 per cent. Montgomery: 
Ward & Co. and Sears Roebuck have embarked on a 
plan which in five years will give them fifteen hundred 
branches. Why, say! the volume these stores are doing 
is steadily driving everybody else out of business. 

“Hold up, and don’t get hysterical,” says I. 
“Nothing very serious is going to happen. The Amer- 
ican public isn’t influenced entirely by the economics 
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of buying. The American tourists abroad spent last 
year over $617,000,000, just gratifying the love of 
spending. Economics by no means control the public. 
“Years ago folks used to think that all the indi- 
vidual shops in America, couldn’t possibly compete 
with the economics of the department stores ; that they 
would have to close up. But they didn’t. There are 
now more individual shops than ever there were.” 


The Chain-Store a Good Thing 

S FAR from worrying about the Chain-stores, I think 

they’re good for the trade—our trade, the decora- 
tive trade. They serve the people who cannot afford 
the finer goods; they encourage a modest interest in 
the subject of home furnishing; they gratify a hunger 
for aestheticism that would otherwise go unsatisfied. 
And don’t let us confuse the Chain-store with “Asso- 
ciate Stores”. The Chain-store is linked together by 
an Overlord of Finance and an Overlord Buyer. It 
is unreservedly a “chained” store. 

The Associate stores, on the other hand, are only 
loosely linked for advantages of mass buying of staple 
lines; they go no farther; they do not interfere with 
the buyers’ independence of selection in the better 
lines. 

If you talk to the Chain-store executive he will 
tell you that they have seven distinct advantages over 
all other forms of merchandising : 

1. Organized methods of accounting, 

buying, selling and control. 

2. Mass purchasing power, not only of 
stock but equipment and supplies. 
Efficient distribution of responsibility. 
Spread of risk. 

Low operating expense. 


Rapid turnover due to standardization. 
Skilled management. 


As for the disadvantages, he can see only 
two. 


NID ur & 


1. Lack of personal contact with customer. 
2. Inferiority of unit managers. 


Of course, he doesn’t take into consideration that 
because he is concerned mostly with mass production 
and mass sales he must perforce eliminate Advanced 
thought, Demonstrations, Expositions, Novelties, Ex- 


treme Fashions or Styles ; the potential elements which | 


draw the patronage of the discriminating. 


He will admit that the larger department stores 
have: 


1. Organized methods, efficient organization 
and scientific operation. 

2. Shopping facilities and conveniences 

offered through collection under one roof 

of many different types of merchandise. 

Large purchasing power. 

4. Services offered in form of credit, mail 


order, telephone, rest rooms, delivery, ad- 
justment, etc. 


w 
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5. Rapid turnover. 
6. Strict control. 


But as against these advantages he calls atten- 
tion to: 
1. High service costs. 
2. High operating expense. 
3. Single location and risk. 
He will admit also that the Specialty Shop, the 
Upholsterer, the Retailer, and the Decorator have 
decided advantages : 


High grade sales clerks. 

Specialization in merchandise and service. 
Organized methods, etc. 

Strict control. 

Personal contact. 


ie wal td ad 


A High Executive Explains 


W° say to him: “Do you assume that all stores 
of a chain, whether Chain-stores or Associate 
Stores, separated by vast territories, must all buy the 
same kind of thing? Is the demand in Pittsburgh the 
same as in Boston, and Galveston the same as St. 
Louis?” 

And he will reply: 

“In utilitarian articles? Yes. In matters of 
home furnishings, or dress, or fashion, there are, of 
course, varying conditions. The independent store 
may meet these conditions, but the Chain-store must 
confine itself for its mass sales to the mass produc- 
tion of articles of proven popularity ; and every ‘unit’ 
and every territory must accept a selection based upon 
past performance. 

“The bulk of the unrealized profits of a retail 
business lies in the amount of reduction that has to 
be taken, and while reductions may be due to many 
causes, the principle cause is bad judgment in buying 
or ignorance regarding consumer-demand.” 

“But what is consumer-demand,” we inquire; 
“when does it apply in matter of fashion or style, 
whether of dress or decoration?” 

And right here I would quote the managing head 
of one of the more recent Combinations or Chains: 

“With us, consumer-demand is not based upon 
personal judgment or prognostication, but on fact, and 
fact is based upon investigation. Besides mass pur- 
chases, we frequently have to go into mass production 
based upon a close market study of actual records. 
We are concerned only with what people are con- 
tinually demanding. Fashion only concerns us when 
it is a style most in demand. If it is a style not in 
demand by many people, we regard it as a fad, not 
a fashion. It becomes a fashion only when it is de- 
manded by the majority of the people, and we only 
look to serve the majority.” 

And that seems a very fair answer. 


(Continued on page 116) 














FIRST CLASS LOUNGE OF STEAMSHIP STATENDAM 


Showing the richly carved oak panelling and Gobelin tapestry framed above the mantel. See text on 
page 99. 
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FIRST CLASS LOUNGE OF STEAMSHIP KUNGSHOLM 


The pictures seen on the distant wall and through the doorway at the right are produced by inlaying with 
colored. woods. See text on page 99. 
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ABOARD THREE NEW TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


The Kungsholm — The St. Louis — The Statendam 


HE month of April has been, for the City of New 

York, a sort of fashion month in transatlantic 
steamships, inasmuch as three brand new examples of 
marine architecture and furnishings tied up to New 
York piers, and were for the first time thrown open 
to an American public for examination. 

The opportunity of examining these new vessels 
was particularly worth while, because of the fact that 
in each case there was a strong flavor of national 
modernistic interpretation in the character of the 
furnishings and interior finish. 

The Kungsholm of the Swedish-American Line, 
which came first to port, is a remarkably luxurious 
craft. The foyers, lounges, salons and library, follow- 
ing the modern trend 
of elaboration in the 
furnishings of pub- 
lic hostelries, both 
ashore and afloat, 
are ornate indeed, 
but with a restraint 
and with an appre- 
ciation of color har- 
mony that does not 
disclose its complete 
beauty to the casual 
observer. 

There is. won- 
derful workmanship 
in the public rooms 
of this boat in the 
handling of decora- 
tive veneering while 
two huge panels of 
marquetrieé, wood 
pictures illustrating 
themes of old 
Gothenburg legends, 
are remarkable ex- 
amples of a type of 
craftsmanship. for 
which one must con- 
cede the highest 
admiration. 

The furniture in 
the principal public 
rooms is:distinctively 
Swedish. new »art. in 
dimension ‘and ‘color 
arrangement, but it 
is also reminiscent of 











Nursery and one of the lounges aboard the S. S. Statendam. 


that substantial type of design that is as much a part 
of Swedish national life as are their customs and 
their costumes. 

Throughout the vessel, in every particular where 
fabrics are used, whether employed as wall coverings, 
as draperies or bed curtains, it is quite apparent that 
questions of economy were not permitted to influence 
the choice of the textiles employed. 

In addition to the remarkable painted frieze 
which faces the mezzanine in the first class dining 
salon, there are two huge murals on the opposite walls 
of the smoking room, depicting on one side the skyline 
of New York and on the other, the skyline of Stock- 
holm. A trip through the various rooms of this boat 
is like an oppor- 
tunity to survey an 
exhibition of Swed- 
ish handicraft. Rugs, 
furniture, stained 
glass, metal work, 
painting and mar- 
quetrie inlay are 
definitely Swedish, 
beautiful: in concep- 
tion, appropriately 
handled and con- 
scientiously applied 
to the purpose. 

The: S:° S./ Bt. 
Louis, twin ship of 
the Milwaukee, of 
the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican: Line; was the 
second great vessel 
to dock in New York 
last month, on _ its 
maiden voyage. 

The appoint-- 
ments of the: Sti 
Louis are character- 
istic of an atmos- 
phere. of dignity and’ 
beauty, due in part 
to the size and ample 
proportions’ of the 
rooms. The social’ 
hall, dining salon, 
the smoking room, 
the ladies’ lounge 
and the veranda 
cafes, far from indi- 
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cating that the occupant is on ship-board, give rather 
the feeling of being within some spacious, splendidly 
furnished modern hotel. 


Like the other vessels of the Hamburg-American 
Line, the St. Louis is designed to provide every pos- 
sibility of creature comfort. The furniture throughout 
the public rooms, while following somewhat the influ- 
ence of the newer style developments, is comfortable 
rather than style conscious, while the careful handling 
of beautifully grained woods, together with the 
employment of both direct and indirect 
modern light sources, provides an atmos- 
phere of quiet intimacy, conducive to the 
comfort of those for whom these rooms 
are a temporary home. 

One of the important decorative fea- 
tures of the first cabin lounge is a painting 
of the City of St. Louis, presented to the 
ship by the city. 

The third of the new transatlantic 
arrivals to which New York gave admiring 
tribute last month was the S. S. Statendam 
of the Holland-American Line. 

Like the others of which mention has 
been made, this vessel is intensely national- 
istic in her appointments and furnish- 
ings. One of the features of the Staten- 
dam is the extensive amount of window 





To the right is one of the lounges aboard the 
S. S. St. Louis. Below is a corner of the ladies’ 
writing room and one of the private dining 
rooms. 





space in the main rooms, there being no less than 64 
in the main dining salon, while the best staterooms, 
which are 27 by 17 feet, have five windows each. 

The Statendam has an imposing ballroom, library, 
smoking room, reception room, veranda cafe, and a 
large promenade deck for all classes; an interesting 
feature of her layout being that class divisions are 
vertical sections from top to bottom of the vessel. 

As would be expected in a vessel of Holland 

(Continued on page 132) 
































By Anna Barringer 


By Amy Sommers Phillips 


ARRANGEMENTS BY TWO MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN DECORATORS CLUB: 
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THE WOMEN DECORATORS CLUB EXHIBIT 


HE Exhibition of the Women Decorators Club, 

which opened on April 16th at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries and continued through April 27th, was 
the most representative in character ever held. There 
were twelve room exhibitions representing “Summer 
in Town and Country”, and a large collection of photo- 
graphs of interiors which club members had designed. 
These presented combinations of charm and artistic 
feeling in decoration that made them distinctly livable. 


The club is composed of nearly 150 women deco- 


tators who have done much toward taking interior 
decoration out of the “home furnishing” stage and 
making it a genuine art. They are not so much 
creators of furniture as of complete ensembles of 
existing pieces. They start. with some selected note, 
such as the old Directoire paper in the breakfast room, 
by Diane Tate and Marion’ Hall, and build around it 
until they have achieved a beauty of line and color, 
with due reference to comfort and practicability. 
Mrs. Kenneth Torrance, in her “Breakfast Room— 
Coffee for Two”, began with amusing painted canvas 


walls, copied from the house she decorated at Lake 
Como, Italy. 

The Arden Studios presented a writing room in 
the country that offered one of the most colorful notes 
of the exposition. Green muslin glass curtains and 
flame-colored over-draperies reflected the bright tones 
of the paintings by Victor Higgins and Georgiana 
Harbison. A table garden by Raoul Dufy, a silver 
tea set by Eric Magnussen, famous Danish silversmith, 
and a Lalique writing set afforded a pleasing com- 
bination of the work of contemporary artists. 

Hettie Rhoda Mead showed an Italian loggia 
with XIV Century furniture, using an especially 
processed cotton for the wall surfacing, curtains and 
pillows. This material is particularly adapted for a 
sun-room or loggia, as it is both sunfast and washable. 

“The City in Summer”, by Mrs. Harriet E. 
Brewer, was a corner of a sun-room on the roof. The 
variegated colors of the hooked rug made a suitable 
setting for the furnishing, which utilized the modern 
economy of line and space. 











By Mary Coggeshall & Jeannette Jukes, Inc. 
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Mrs. Forbes McCreery presented “Summer Eve- 
nings”’, which combined an old-fashioned fireplace 
with the garden room of a modern roof bungalow. 

Thedlow showed a girl’s dressing room with a 
mirror-topped draped dressing table, twin chairs, and 
accessories in the modern style. 

Ruth Collins had a terrace whose most striking 
furnishings were a garden service cart in shades of 
green, an iron ivy tree, and malacca settee with orange 
cushions. 

Adeline De Voo offered a corner in a modern 
bedroom. Particularly interesting were the modern 
scent bottles of rock crystal on bases of ebony which 
concealed lights. 

The Chintz Shops, Inc., and Agnes Foster Wright 
showed chintz used in various ways and in different 
tones of green. 

Gertrude Brooks presented a hall in the Chinese 
style, with lacquered screen, cabinet, and table. 

Mary Coggeshall and Jeannette Jukes showed a 


morning room depicting the beauty of early American 
design in furniture. 

Mrs. James C. Rogerson, president of the club, 
emphasized the aim of the organization as an endeavor 
to encourage the development of educational facilities 
for the decorator and those engaged in allied activities. 





CRAFTSMANSHIP MEDAL PRESENTED 
TO CHENEY BROS. 


Ox THE evening of April 24th the American Insti- 
tute of Architects presented its Craftsmanship 
Medal to Cheney Brothers, for “beauty of design and 
texture in their modern machine woven silks”. Charles 
Cheney, president, and Frederick W. Budd, manager 
of the upholstery department, represented the firm. 
In reply to an address by J. Monroe Hewlett, vice- 
president of the Institute, Mr. Cheney said in part: 

“Among those who have played an important part 
in the development of the artistic side of the business 


(Continued on page 132) 


A small sitting room in the clubhouse of the American Woman’s~Ass’n. See text on opposite page. 
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A DELIGHTFUL CLUBHOUSE FOR WOMEN 


N THE heart of New York’s uptown shopping 

colony, the Clubhouse of the American Woman’s 
Association, at 357 West Fifty-seventh Street, offers 
a convenient and delightful meeting-place. 

The Auditorium has a fully equipped stage, with 
specially treated walls in wood sheathing, and is cov- 
ered with monks-cloth for the hanging of pictures. It 
has a specially constructed dance floor of planks laid 
on struts. A mezzanine gallery runs around three 
sides of the auditorium. 

The Cafeteria, which is open to the general pub- 
lic, is unique in its decorations. It has table-tops of 
yellow tole, and chairs made of bicycle tubing, silvered, 
which will not tarnish. The decorations and furnish- 
ings of this room are all in 
the modern French manner. 
The walls are in cream color, 
with scarlet moulding, and 
the paneling is of patterned 
silver with a cream colored 
ceiling. Shades of tan and 
brown frame the nine mod- 
ernistic panels executed by 
Dim, the French modern. 
These were exhibited last 
November at a modernistic 
exhibit in Paris. The scarlet 
uniforms of the waitresses 
add a note of harmonious 
color to the cafeteria. 

The main dining room 
on the second floor has as 
its color scheme all shades 
of tan, brown, green, and 
salmon. The windows run 
the entire length of the 
room. This color plan was 
discovered by Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt, one of the Board of Governors, last 
Summer in a Paris shop, and the room is a reproduc- 
tion from sketches of the original. 

The chairs are in yellow lacquer, with stitched 
reseda green covers. Large doors on the south side 
of the dining room open on a wide loggia which ex- 
tends the length of the garden, the doors leading to 
the terrace. : 

A room of unusual beauty of design is the music 
room, which opens on the garden patio. There are 
benches of white and gold, with yellow plush cushions, 
and curtains of yellow brocade carry out the chosen 
color combination. The small winding staircase at the 
south end leads to the musicians’ gallery. 

The Georgian room, which we illustrate, has 





A corner of the Georgian room 


deep cream brocaded curtains patterned in pink and — 


green, with handsome marble fireplaces at the east and 
west ends of the room, and four central pillars set 
with mirrors. The woodwork is green, and so are 
the walls. The chandeliers are crystal and complete 
the color harmony of green and white. 

The main lounge of the club is known as the 
Tudor room. It is 80 feet in length, 40 feet wide, 
and 28 feet high, It has panelled oak woodwork, with 
a beamed ceiling. The walls are parchment color, and 
enormous fireplaces are at the east and west ends of 
the room.. This room is furnished with Spanish and 
English antiques. 

One of the smaller sitting rooms, which we 
illustrate, shows the simplic- 
ity of design and the careful 
planning of decoration which 
characterize all the rooms in 
the clubhouse. 

The garden patio on the 
second floor has pink marble 
fountains, an antique slate 
floor, shrubbery and flowers. 
Gay umbrellas and _ tables, 
and a brightly striped awn- 
ing make this a delightful 
place for a rendezvous. This 
patio is surrounded by the 
graceful arches of the 
loggia. 

In the sub-basement the 
club has a swimming pool, 
with the gallery decorated 
in red and orange tiles, 
plastered walls of turquoise, 
and an orange ceiling, with 
special lighting system. 
There are showers, dressing 
rooms, lockers, and a special gymnasium equipped 
with rowing machines and other gymnastic apparatus. 

One of the most original rooms of the club is 
known as the North African Room, opening off the 
sitting room. There are seventeen colors blended in 
the ceiling of this room, and in order to achieve 
the desired effect, Mrs. Vanderbilt brought from her 
home a piece of chintz to serve as a model for the 
painters, 

The architect of the clubhouse is Benjamin 
Wistar Morris, and the decorators are Burnet Clark, 
Ltd. Miss Anne Morgan, Miss Nancy V. Mc- 
Clelland, and other well known women in the artistic 
and social circles of New York are on the Board 
of Governors. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


[ 5 seen Homes WEEK was celebrated at San Fran- 

cisco by the opening for inspection of a model bet- 
ter home in an attractive district. This home was fur- 
nished with California-made furniture contributed by 
local mercantile groups and during the week was in 
charge of a Citizens’ Committee appointed for the 
purpose. 

At a recent meeting of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of Washington the San Francisco Furniture 
Exchange was endorsed for its policy of the closed 
show room and the recommendation was made that a 
joint meeting of the five retail furniture organizations 
west of Denver be held at San Francisco during Fall 
Market Week, July 22-27. Plans for this gathering, 
the first of its kind, are now being arranged by a spe- 
cial committee. 

Among the new departments opened by O’Connor, 
Moffatt & Co., coincident with the removal to the new 
store at Stockton and O’Farrell Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, are those devoted to furniture and floor cover- 
ings. Both of these lines had been carried in a limited 
way in the old store, in connection with draperies, but 
full lines are now carried, with separate departments 
for both. The furniture section, in which upholstered 
furniture is strongly featured, is in charge of John 
McAuliffe, formerly buyer for the John Breuner Com- 
pany, Oakland, and who before then was with Mar- 
shall Field & Co., Chicago, and the American Furni- 
ture Company, Denver. The floor covering depart- 
ment shares the fifth floor with the furniture depart- 
ment and is in charge of H. M. Healey, formerly with 
the H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, and the John 
Breuner Company, of San Francisco. Both domestic 
and imported rugs are handled. 

An interesting feature of the furnishings of the new 
Fox Theatre, to be opened in June at San Francisco, 
promises to be a chenille rug made by the Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, of Amsterdam, N. Y. This will be the 
largest rug ever brought west of the Mississippi River 
and will be seventy-five feet long by thirty-eight feet 
wide. 

An interesting aid to the making of rug sales in 
the store of the John Breuner Company, San Fran- 
cisco, is the plan of placing a tag on each rug naming 
besides the price, the period in which it fits. 

Home furnishing history was written recently at 
San Francisco when the Sterling Furniture Company 
purchased the entire business, stock and good will of 
M. Friedman & Co., another pioneer house. The store 
of the latter on Post Street has been closed and the 
stock moved to the home of the Sterling company at 
1049 Market Street. The Sterling Furniture Company 
was founded in 1868. 


Margett’s have closed their store at Oakland, but 
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have enlarged their interests at San Francisco by 
taking over the six-story building at 121 Post Street, 
formerly occupied by. O’Connor, Moffatt.& Co., and 
opening for business there, in addition to retaining the 
store at 989 Market Street. This firm entered the 
business field a few years ago handling floor coverings 
exclusively, but now offers upholstered furniture and 
draperies as well. 

Louis Upright, of the wholesale upholstery and 
drapery house of Caro & Upright, San Francisco, 
left recently for New York, with Mrs. Upright, and 
the two will sail for Europe for a stay of about four 
months. The business of the ‘firm is now being con- 
fined to California, with splendid results. 

Ed. Theile, formerly connected with leading San 
Francisco department stores as a buyer of draperies, 
has joined the staff of the Rucker-Fuller Desk Co. 

J. R. Burke, formerly assistant buyer of draperies 
at The Emporium, San Francisco, has gone to Hono- 
lulu, T. H., where he has become connected with the 
Sterling Furniture & Drapery Co., Ltd., a new con- 
cern in the field. 

L. A. Jensen, formerly with L. Kreiss & Sons, 
San Francisco, is now with the drapery department of 
Hale Bros. 

William H. Cusick, for years with the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company, but who has for:-some 
time been associated with the Harder Manufacturing 
Company, San Francisco, has opened a well-appointed 
decorative studio of his own at Franklin and Sutter 
Streets. 

Miss Irma Schrag, who recently engaged in busi- 
ness on her own account, handling upholstery and 
drapery fabrics and special order rugs, has secured 
space in the building at 742 Post Street in which so 
many members of the trade handling decorative lines 
have quarters. Temporary quarters are being occupied 
on the sixth floor, but a change will be made shortly to 
the eight floor. 

The drapery manufacturing shop of E. A. Os- 
borne, 1140 N. Michigan Avenue, Pasadena, Cal., was 
damaged recently by fire. 

The Consolidated Mattress & Upholstery Co., 
Inc. has been incorporated at Los Angeles with a cap- 
ital stock of $200,000 by Chas. Z. Hermann, H. O. 
Schulz, R. V. Bird, A. J. Kay and John H. Miller. 

E. F. Halderman and Richard M. Murphy have 
succeeded to the ownership of the Indian trading post 
of Etta N. Marty, Indian Wells, Ariz. 

Lloyd Smith, for some time with Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles, has been made manager of the store of 
the Ferguson Furniture Company at Santa Paula, Cal. 

Elbert Peets, formerly with Babcock & Peets, 
Portland, has organized the Elbert Peets Furniture 
Company and a store has been opened at Morrison 
and Twelfth Streets.- (Continued on page 142) 











FIRST CLASS LADIES’ LOUNGE OF STEAMSHIP ST. LOUIS 


Furnished with various types of furniture which encourage ensemble grouping. See text on page 99 and 
following pages. 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY BEDROOM TREATMENT 
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T IS gratifying to us to learn that a meeting of 

home furnishing merchandise managers has been 
held in the offices of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association for the purpose of discussing the possi- 
bility of securing more profit in furniture departments 
and of devising better methods in the handling of 
merchandise through the department of interior deco- 
ration. We understand that a general program of 
research has been laid out in connection with the 
determination of merchandise classifications, unit con- 
trol, price lines, the setting up of basic stocks and 
trade relations in order that this particular section of 
the department store may be more productive of 
profitable transactions. 

According to information at hand, this meeting 
was participated in by a number of representative men 
from the larger retail stores throughout the country, 
the general consensus of opinion being that “research 
and study in the home fur- 
nishings line had been very 
seriously neglected, and that 
much good could result in 
terms of increased net profit 
by group study of the com- 
mon merchandising problems.” 

We are genuinely thank- 
ful to note this evidence of 
an attempt to estimate the 
status of decorative stocks 
in a department store. 

For something like a gen- 
eration, we have raised our 
voice in protest against the common practice of depart- 
ment stores to put furniture, floor coverings, draperies 
and interior decorative materials generally upon 
exactly the same merchandise basis as applied to 
haberdashery, women’s wear, etc. 

For forty years, we have watched the attempt of 
department store organizations to apply dry-goods 
merchandising theories to the handling of home fur- 
nishings stocks. We have seen store after store come 
to grief by engaging a competent and experienced 
manager for their home furnishings department—a 
man who knew fine fabrics, their correct uses, the 
proper method of. staging their display, and then tie 
his operations hand and foot with dry-goeds-store red 
tape so that it was impossible for him to function, 





and then when inescapable failure comes point to 
“another ‘over-recommended’ executive who failed to 
make good even when backed by the prestige of the 
big store.” 

We see no reason why decorative merchandise 
cannot logically fit into the interests of a department 





Decorative things need special sales ser- 
vice and special displays. They can not 










INQUIRY LONG OVERDUE 


store. There is nothing mysterious nor occult about 
either the goods themselves or their application to 
their final purpose in home or hostelry, but until they 
can be given the same consideration that they are 
accorded in specialty shops, until they are divorced 
from the desire for frenzied notion-counter turnover, 
until they are granted special sales service, special dis- 
play and special handling and delivery, we see no 
particular reason for these stocks contributing any 
greater degree of success to the Separent store than 
they have in the past. 

The outstandingly successful home furnishings 
departments in the retail dry goods field have been 
those in which the normal dry goods atmosphere has 
been largely precluded: Even the windows devoted 
to furniture, draperies or floor coverings have been 
separated both in location and treatment from the 
windows devoted to millinery and wearables, and in 
more than a few instances, 
the separation has been car- 
ried to the extent of occupy- 
ing an entirely separate 
building.. 

These and many other 
things which bear upon the 
success or non-success of the 
sale of interior decorative 
merchandise in the depart- 
ment store, will undoubtedly 
be developed by the research 
committee, and if in their 
conclusions it becomes neces- 
sary to advise that measures of reorganization should 
begin with a recognition of the fact that decorative 
merchandise may be merchantable even at the end of 
a two-year period of inactivity and that slashed prices, 
which move sluggish hosiery and glove stocks to make 
room for more profitable merchandise are not a 
panacea for the lethargy which afflicts the exclusive 
specialty selections in the furniture, floor coverings, 
and drapery departments, a long forward step will 
have been made toward solving the difficulties of 
handling home furnishings in the department store. 

The two outstanding differences between the 
specialty shop handling furniture, floor. coverings and 
draperies, and those departments of a department store 
which cater to business in the same fields are “sales- 
manship personnel” and “service efficiency”. There 
are more than two, of course, but the two to which we 
refer are sufficient to illustrate some of the handicaps 
under which the department store chooses to operate. 

The department store in its excursion into the 


(Continued on page 132) 


be handled ac- 
cording to the 
system which 
is successful in 
the handling of 
ordinary dry- 
goods stocks. 











AT THE ARCHITECTURAL AND ALLIED ARTS EXPOSITION. THE 
WORK OF SOME OF THE MEMBERS IS SHOWN BY MEANS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHS SUCH AS THOSE REPRODUCED ABOVE. 


Top left, studio by Edgar & Verna Cook Salomonsky, architects; right, foyer of the Elks Club, Brooklyn, 
McKim, Mead & White, architects; bottom, living room at Southampton, L. I., decorated by Henry F. Bultitude. 
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THE THIRD ARCHITECTURAL AND ALLIED ARTS EXHIBIT 


E Third Architectural and Allied Arts Exposi- 
tion opened April 15th, in Grand Central Palace, 
with as large a display of the architectural and allied 
arts. as has ever been presented in this country. The 
combined efforts of the Architectural League of New 
York, the Beaux Arts Society, the New York Building 
Congress, and more than one 
thousand architects, painters, en- 
gineers, artists and leading 
manufacturers were represented 
in this display, which covered 
every phase of construction, 
decoration and design, from an 
elevated landing platform for an 
airplane to the design of a foot- 
stool in a New Jersey bungalow. 
England, Germany, Den- 
mark and other foreign coun- 
tries were represented by indi- 
vidual exhibitors and also by the 
plans and work of architects and 
engineers. 
The paintings of one hun- 
dred living American artists 
were on exhibit, sponsored by 
the Arts Council of the City of 
New York. These repre- 
sented a well-balanced pre- 
sentation of both modern 
and conservative tendencies 
among American artists. 

The work of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome was 
represented by the prize- 
winning conception of a 
team of American graduate 
students, comprising an 
architect, a sculptor and a 
mural painter. Among the 
corporations exhibiting were 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, 
Carnegie Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion, Johns Manville Co., 
International Nickel Co., the 
Gorham Co., the Goodyear 
Tile Co., the U. S. Rubber Co., the Frigidaire Co., 
Edwin Jackson, Inc., and scores of others. 

The fine display of small homes had been 
arranged by the American Institute of Architects, 
and also by more than a dozen independent exhibitors. 
Models of private dwellings of varied design were 




































At the top, a mural painting by D. Putnam Brinley; 
below, a screen by Le Roy Daniel MacMorris. 


shown. 
and others of brick, tile, stucco and other materials. 
Prominent among the many and _ interesting 
mural decorations exhibited by the Leagué mem- 
bers were Eugene Savage’s paintings for the ceiling 
of the Elks Memorial, Chicago. 
The exposition showed to 
a striking degree the tendency 
of architects to forego Greek 
archaeological motifs on modern 
buildings iri favor of more mod- 
ern subjects. C. Paul Jenne- 
wein, chairman of the committee 
on sculpture, said that in his 
opinion the «different phases -of 
American. progress, such as 
printing, electricity, mechanics. 
and other subjects, are more 
fitting for modern sculptors to: 
portray. 
During the exposition daily 
talks were given by well-known 
painters, architects, sculptors 
and engineers. 
The special committee of 
the Architectural League is 
composed of Kenneth M. 
Murchison, president ; Ray- 
mond M. Hood, chairman 
committee on annual exhi- 
bition and committee on 
architecture; Ernest Peix- 
otto, chairman committee on. 
decorative painting; C. Paul 
Jennewein, chairman com- 
mittee on sculpture; Alfred 
Geiffert, Jr., chairman com- 
mittee on landscape archi- 
tecture; Harry F. Bultitude, 
chairman committee on 
crafts ; Julian Clarence Levi, 
chairman committee on for- 
eign exhibits; A. F. Brinck- 


on competitions. 


The managing director 
of the entire exposition was Charles H. Green, who. 


also directed the first and second Architectural and 
Allied Arts Expositions. 

Our illustrations are of rooms planned or deco- 
rated by exhibitors and two beautifully executed 
paintings, one on a panel, the other on a screen. 


Some of these were of wood construction,. 


erhoff, chairman committee 











SPANISH KITCHEN WITH TALAVERA POTTERY AND 
TYPICAL SPANISH TILING 


In the house of El Greco, Toledo. See text on opposite page. 
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IN SPAIN AT THE BARCELONA EXPOSITION 


Which Covers an Area of Displays Aggregating 300,000 Acres 


By C. R. CiirForp 


WO. international expositions are being held in 
Spain; one at Barcelona, the other at Seville, and 
while the visitors doubtless will be delighted by what 
they see, it is hoped that the Spanish artisans will 
also derive some benefit from contact with them; and 
that Spanish art will be lifted out of the depths of 
the Middle Ages and rejuvenated in the modern spirit. 
Spain has progressed but little in its deco- 
rative arts. They are making their glassware in the 
same old way that they made it hundreds of years ago. 
Czechoslovakia puts out new 
lines, new shapes, new colors 
in glass, and all other parts 
of Europe present new 
shaj-s, new colors in pottery 
o- china, and every season 
w lines are brought out, 
but Spain sticks to the same 
old things. While the French 
and the English have re- 
sponded to the shifting 
whims: or taste in interior 
decoration, the Spanish have 
stayed fixed; you can take 
what they have, or you can 
leave it alone, with the re- 
sult that the style is gran- 
diloquent, and the furniture 
uncomfortable and _ forbid- 
ding. 

Indeed, outside of the 
antiques, Spain only sent us 
$14,000 worth of furniture 
in 1928. They have left it to 
the American manufacturers 
to produce the kind of Span- 
ish furniture that we want in 
the United States. 


Spanish village, an unusual exhibit at the Barcelona 
The South and the Far ste A Me: 





antiques. The Spanish Government has stepped in, 
and there’s a good deal of red tape attached to their 
importation. If you buy a lot of nice things abroad, 
the Government has to look at your invoice before 
they are shipped to you. 

The export laws are such that the Government 
has first pick of anything good. | 

Of course, there is much in Spain that is rich in 
quality and tradition. It is rich in forged steel; in 
the inlays of silver and ivory which the Moors intro- 
duced in the VIII Century ; 
rich in the Gothic develop- 
ment later; rich in carved 
woods and tilings; and, of 
course, rich in the tapestries 
that are made in Madrid at 
the Santa Barbara’ factory, 
established two hundred 
years ago and still operating. 
The most famous of these 
tapestries were the Goya 
tapestries. 

The Luis Ruiz Sale at 
the American Art Galleries 
last January, which lasted 
three days and brought 
$100,000, included old Span- 
ish doors, cabinets, benches, 
tilings, old vestments, and 
decorative fabrics. A XVI 
Century Spanish cope 
brought $1,000; a series of 
fifty-one panels in crimson 
damask brought $4,400; and 
one Spanish carpet was sold 
to Charles Crocker for 
$2,800, and another for 
$4,100. 


>: 
: 


Exposition. And these are the kind 


West are full of the Spanish 
atmosphere, but we are accomplishing our results 
without much assistance from Spain. . 

They send antiques perhaps, for the high spots in 
a room, giving it temperament, but the decorator looks 
to the American manufacturer to fill in with the essen- 
tials of comfort in the practical chairs, and lounges, 
and sofas, even the practical draperies, and wall treat- 
ments, and carpets. 


And it’s not so easy now to secure desirable 


of things, I repeat, which are 

the high spots of furnishing. They are the show 
pieces; the features of the room which accentuate its 
character. But to complete the room, the American 
artisan must produce the practical furnishings and 
harmonize them, not only in furniture but in fabrics. 
Spain hasn’t studied the logic of adaptation. 
France no longer offers us the Rococo, nor England 
the Elizabethan, nor Italy the Baroque of the XVI 
Century. Their styles have changed. England has 


a 


| 
| 
| 
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gone through the gradations of Renaissance, Queen 
Anne, the Georgian to the late Adam styles, and even 
in America our Colonial types have developed vary- 
ing phases. But in Spain there has been the same 
unvarying style since the XVI Century. 

A Spanish importer said to me recently: “The 
Spanish seem to have no understanding of the art of 
interior decoration. They live in a restricted mentality. 
We say to them, ‘Give us cottage styles.’ And they 
send us simple shapes, uncomfortable like the rest of 
their furniture, but all ablaze with painted flowers and 
decorations, prohibiting the use of pretty chintzes, or 
cretonnes, or fabric colors in a room.” 

We are advised: “In coming here, you should 
see the XVII Century house of the Cabanyes family, 
with original furnishings, at Argentona and Catalonia. 
The salon is interesting, the bedroom in X VIII Century 
furnishings; the dining room with tiled cupboards. 
You should see the Saborit house, the Gallifa house, 
and going to Madrid, of course the Palace of the 
Conde de Casals, superb in its furnishings ; the Madrid 
Museum of Industrial Arts, the treasure house, and, 
of course, the Alhambra at Granada. Go to the Casa 
del Greco in Toledo. See the restoration of a XVI 
Century Mudejar dwelling patio, and also the House 
of El Greco, full of inspiration. 

In Seville, of course, the Palace of Don Miguel 
Sanchez-Dalp, and the Convent of Las Duefias. Palma, 
too, should be in the itinerary.” 
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A tiled cupboard and lavabo in a Spanish house. Tiles 

such as these and those shown on the stairway below 

are being imported in large quantities for use in -this 
country in hotels, public buildings, etc. 


The tiling industry is one of the oldest industries, 
and if they make the same old forms, and: colors, and 
glazes, they have so rich a decorative quality that we 
are glad to use them. Warren & Wetmore used tiles 
by the shipload in the magnificent Hawaiian Hotel at 
Honolulu. Thousands of tiles were used,. principally 
for the floors, lending wonderful color and charm to 
the work. 

I recall, in 1925, that Mr. O’Shaughnessy, repre- 
senting, I believe, the Institute of Art in Chicago, pre- 
dicted that we were entering into an age of tiling, and 
that architects would utilize an increasing appreciation 
of it. We already have. begun to see it in the 
exteriors of our buildings, and we will see more of it 
in the interiors. <2} 

At the Raimundo Ruiz Sale (American Art Gal- 
leries) there were over 2,500 tiles sold, magnificent in 
chromatic effects—Talavera tiles and Hispano-Mores- 
que tiles, beautiful in lustres and glazes, and obviously 
of decorative value; the sort of things that we can use 
in the solarium, the hallway, the dining room, and even 
the kitchen, which is fast becoming more than a utili- 
tarian room. 

The Barcelona International Exposition is a big 
undertaking. Plans were started in 1914, but- they 
were interrupted and not resumed until 1919. 
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It will have three main sections; the Industrial, 
the Spanish Art, and the Sport section. 

The Hall of Applied and Industrial Art will con- 
tain furniture, cabinetmaking, interior decoration, 
metal lamps, wallpaper, tapestry, curtains, carpets, and 
leather. 

The United States Government will not be of- 
ficially represented, although most of the prominent 
manufacturers will have displays. Congress, however, 
has authorized the appropriation of $700,000 for the 
building at the Seville Exposition, which will be held 
contemporaneously. 

The Barcelona Exposition will cover an area of 
over 300,000 acres, 1,700 feet above the sea, laid out 
in a beautiful park and garden on the slope of Mt. 
Montjuich, in the suburbs of the city with its 
1,000,000 people. 





CRETONNE DISPLAY AT KOCH & CO. 


A= and varied assortment of upholstery and 

drapery fabrics, including cretonnes and chintzes, 
is being shown at the store of H. C. F. Koch & Co., 
Inc., at 136 West 125th Street. The aim of this dis- 
play is to create a special department of home fur- 
nishings in the store. For this display Mr. Hyman, 
who is the head of the upholstery department, has 


gotten together a wide range of unusual cretonnes in all 
patterns and colors, and these have been draped effect- 
ively as decorations. Curtains of marquisette and 
voile, made up in cottage sets, have also been used to 
decorate the miniature windows of the department. 
The modernistic lamps and the wide range of flowered 
cretonne pillows makes the whole floor most effective 
as a source of supply for furnishing the modern home. 





BOSTON UPHOLSTERY BUYERS HONOR 
RETIRING BUYER 


E wee semi-annual dinner of the Upholstery Buyers 

Association of Boston was held April 20th. After 
the usual business had been attended to, President 
Harry Watson, upholstery buyer for the Shepard 
Stores, Boston, in a graceful speech, presented David 
Theall, recently retired buyer of the R. H. White Co., 
with a beautiful traveling bag and a life membership 
in the association. 





F . Yonwtdigs has been received by us from James M. G. 
Fay, who writes with the authority of the India 
National Congress, 31 Union Square, New York, that 
he would be glad to hear from anybody interested in 
importing from India or exporting to India. 











Two or three pieces of antique Spanish furniture of this character are useful to give atmosphere in 
American settings but our decorators depend on our own manufacturers for furniture in the Spanish style 
adapted in size and comfort to modern conditions. 
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CHAIN STORES AND CHAINED STORES 
(Continued from page 96) 

It simply severs the Chain-store from the field of 
progressive retailing. 

It makes no pretence to be educational. 

It doesn’t serve its public with new things that 
they couldn’t possibly have demanded. It simply is a 
market place for things that can be furnished at low 
price, carrying no risk or responsibility in their presen- 
tation. They suggest no new thoughts, and beyond 
the stimulation of price inducement, contribute no 
impetus to trade. 

True, it’s a tough job for any independent retailer 
in this class of goods to stand up against Chain-store 
competition. 

But why try to? 

Any Department Store that ignores the influence 
of Art in Industry and confines itself to purely com- 
mercial activities with price the main consideration, 
will either have to compete with the Chain-stores or 
join in with them; and it will be a serious mistake 
to think that the Chain-store system will prove an 
asylum for their worries and free them of competition. 
Because, with all the store chains now being forged 
throughout the country, competition, even among 
themselves, is bound to be bitter. As Jonathan Swift 
once wrote: 

“So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey, 


And these have smaller still to bite ’em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 


A Furniture Prediction 
R ame: F. Srnciarr, in a New York paper, quotes 
Arthur Fertig as predicting that eventually furni- 
ture will all be sold through the Chain-store methods 
just the same as drugs or groceries. 

Perhaps. 

Perhaps on cheap utility furniture, but not on 
quality goods. 

I can no more imagine better grade furniture be- 
ing sold through Chain-store methods than I can 
imagine Tiffany going into a jewelry chain. 

In the broad field of home furnishings, the per- 
sonality of the advisor or salesman is a vital force. 
The Chain-store ignores this force and builds its 
foundation upon business economies; it is concerned 
primarily with minimum prices. Most of them are 
cash-and-carry stores; they lose nothing in charge 
accounts; they lose nothing on markdowns; service 
doesn’t enter into the cost of the article, because. they 
give no service. 

But one has only to view the throngs in the big 
department stores to realize that a certain large per- 
centage of the public want service and they want in- 
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telligent sales co-operation, and are perfectly willing 
to pay for it. 

The Honorable Clyde Kelly, of Pennsylvania, in 
the House of Representatives makes the astounding 
statement that at least 500,000 independent retailers 
are on their way out of business, their places to be 
filled with nation-wide combinations, or Chain-stores. 

Possibly true in trivial articles, utilitarian, but it 
doesn’t threaten the destruction of the independent re- 
tailer in any line where the element of Art pre- 
dominates. 

The big combinations in cloaks and suits are 
strong in the Chain-store system. They have shut up 
a lot of weak ‘competitors, and yet they have also 
encouraged the opening up of thousands upon thous- 
ands of independent smart shops that have something 
more than mere merchandise to offer—Style, Quality, 
and Service; and no Chain-store can destroy that 
combination or put it out of business. 

One of the largest dress manufacturers in this 
country said to me recently: 

“We don’t sell to either the Chain-stores or the 
Associate stores. We sell only to the independent 
organizations and specialty shops. The-methods of the 
Chain-store necessitate close prices: This means 
pirated designs and cheaper material.. The tendency 
is always downward. If we catered to the Chain-store 
trade we would have to worry from morning to night 
about who quoted the lowest possible price on the 
cheapest possible stuff. As a result, we turn to the 
Specialty Shop, and the Chain-store has encouraged 
the opening up of thousands of such shops. In the 
neighborhood of 59th Street, and along Broadway, 
you will find three or four shops on every block. Now 
one would think that the Chain-store system ought 
to apply to the little shops, and they would all get into 
some organization. But no, their very existence de- 
pends upon their independence. The sale of the $9 
frock in a Chain-store is a godsend to the girl who 
can’t pay more than $9, but it doesn’t interfere with 
the sale of the $19, or $29, or $39 frocks. On the 
contrary, the ability of the poor to dress well stimu- 
lates the rich to dress better.” 


Helpful to the Individual Shop 

C Is the same in Interior Decoration. Things making 
an appeal by reason of any Art attributes must 
have independence of selection, and skill in presenta- 
tion; and where the Chain-store methods are con- 
cerned solely with Price, Volume Transactions, and 
Big Turnovers, they simply throw open the. gates to 
a lot of upholsterers, cabinet-makers, decorators, and 

dealers to jump in and get the better business. 
Mere bigness in retailing is not sufficient to de- 
stroy quality shops, (Continued on page 131) 








DINING ROOM EXPRESSING THE EXOTIC CHINESE SPIRIT 
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LIVING ROOM IN THE APARTMENT OF A WELL KNOWN 
THEATRICAL ENTREPRENEUR 


In the home of Hassard Short 
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SUCCESS THROUGH EMPLOYEE CO-OPERATION 


Epitor’s Note: The following communication was prepared expressly at the request of the publishers of 

this magazine, in order that we might, if possible, discover the methods by which the writer has become 

an outstanding figure in the upholstery trade, referred to by traveling men as one of the remarkable successes 
in the retail field. 


‘FTO EPLYING to yours of February 15th, asking 

the reason for my apparent success, would say 
I am pleased to give you any information that may 
be a help to others. 

“About twelve years ago, I accepted a drapery 
buyership in the , this city. They were 
then doing a drapery business of $18,000 a year, and 
in less than ten years this was increased to $247,000 
a year. 

“Now in the first place it is most necessary to 
gain the confidence of the salespeople and workroom 
employees who do their part in the upbuilding, and 
in taking hold of a new department, this is one of 
the first and most vital things to accomplish, and not 
always an easy task. 

“I remember about eighteen years ago, I accepted 
a buyership for a drapery department in a large store 
in New England, where they had previously done a 
business of $150,000 a year but in less than three years 
had dropped to $67,000 a year. After being there a 
week, I could see a lack of co-operation, no one 
appeared willing to help another. A request was made 
late one afternoon that the employees of the depart- 
ment remain a few minutes after closing hour. I 
talked to them for about five minutes, calling atten- 
tion to the lack of co-operation and asked: for their 
combined efforts to help the department, promising 
that in return I would use my influence with the firm 
to better their condition financially. 

“Within a week after the meeting, I discovered 
in one of our salespeople (a young lady) a rather dis- 
turbing element and requested her transfer to some 
other department, and in a short time our troubles in 
this direction were at an end. Suffice to say that at 
the expiration of two and one-half years, the store 
was doing as large a business in draperies as they 
had done at any previous time. 

“We must realize that in a very large store a 
buyer does not have a 


associated and accomplishing corresponding results in 
added business leads me to believe co-operation should 
be classed as reason No. 1. 

“Others are making a careful study of the wants 
of the buying public and catering to them. 

“Buying and selling reputable merchandise, 
not necessarily high in price, but of a good grade 
and featuring quality and style rather than price. 

“Advertising articles for sale, neither exag- 
gerating nor misrepresenting values, styling adver- 
tising as though talking to the consumer in person, 
rather than in print. 

“Encouraging salespeople with a few words of 
praise on making a good sale or the neat arrangement 
of their stock. . 

“All these suggestions, in my estimation, bring 
results. Whatever results I have achieved that may 
be termed success are due largely to the good fellow- 
ship of my co-workers and their untiring efforts to 
‘put it over’, together with the confidence I have for 
the traveling salesmen, representing reputable houses.” 





NEW ENGLAND WALL PAPER MEN 
ORGANIZE 

Ox THE evening of Thursday, April 18th, there was 

organized at the Hotel Statler, Boston, an associa- 
tion with 111 members, known as the Wall Paper 
Association of New England, which includes all em- 
ployers and employees of the wall paper industry of 
that district. 

The evening’s festivities included a banquet, 
orchestral selections and community singing, followed 
by a short talk by Lyman A. Flanders, chairman of 
the committee of arrangements, who introduced Carl 
B. Richardson, president of the New England Wall 
Paper Dealers Association, as chaitman. and master. of 
ceremonies. 

Guest speakers included R: S: Tucker, of the H. B. 

Wiggins Sons Co., Bloom- 





chance or opportunity to 
get in as close touch with 
his people as in a smaller 
store and, therefore, can- 
not expect corresponding 
results. 

“Using the methods I 














field, N: J., and E: H: Ervin, 
of Janeway &. Carpender 
Co., New Brunswick, N, J. 

The officers of the Hew 
association. are: spresident, 
Geo. B: Doug jf 3. Vice- 
president, Charles ‘Reeling ; 





have in the various stores The success of many department heads is due to their secretary, Harry, W. 
with which I have been 


ability to persuade their employees to co-operate with F h 
them and with each other. rencn. 
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THE SAVERY LEGEND 

a panes of the Reifsnyder Sale last month, our 

skepticism regarding the authenticity of the 
Savery pieces so frequently on the market seems 
justified in the opinion of Joseph Downs, Curator of 
Decorative Arts, Pennsylvania Museum, who says of 
a chest which was found in a deserted house, that it 
is one of the very few pieces of furniture thus far 
discovered which can be authoritatively ascribed to 
Savery. One is a low-boy that is now in the Van 
Cortland Mansion, the second is a chest of drawers 
owned in Wilmington, Delaware, the third is a clock 
case, and the last, this chest which has Savery’s label 
on it. _The appearance of this chest, simple in lines, 
although beautifully constructed, still further con- 
firms our opinion that Savery, the Quaker cabinet- 
maker, made things of simple character, and not the 
over-wrought, over-carved, over-elaborated examples 
that have been attributed to him, which were doubtless 
made by Randolph or Gostelowe, who catered to the 
fashionable set. 

In the, Reifsnyder Sale there was a fifth authenti- 
cated piece, which, to our minds, explodes the theory 
that all these high-boys and low-boys that have been 
sold at extravagant prices were actually by Savery, 
a man of simple taste, whose chair in the Reifsnyder 
collection was totally different from the Chinese 
Chippendale style so generally ascribed to him. 

In the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of 
December 1918 was an article calling attention to the 
Palmer collection, and stating regarding some of the 
Museum’s acquisitions: 

“The workmanship of one of our greatest Col- 
onial cabinetmakers, William Savery, of Philadelphia, 
is represented by three high-boys and two low-boys, 
two, possibly four, tables, and a secretary desk.” 

3ut we think that opinions have changed since 
this article was written eleven years ago, because today 
the Museum’s authorities do not ascribe these pieces 
to Savery by their name. They are of the Savery 
style, perhaps, just as we speak of Chippendale, or 
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A Directors’ Room in the office of the Bell Telephone 
Co., Newark, showing the use of modernistic furniture 
for business purposes. 


Sheraton, or Hepplewhite, as a style, but that is as 
far as the Museum is willing to go. 





AN EXTRAORDINARY MOVING PICTURE 
SETTING 


(Continued from page 94) 

When the house was completed, the landscape 
gardeners set to work on the grounds. Hundreds 
of young banana plants were grown with the aid of 
orchard stoves, special grass was planted and grown 
within ten days’ time through the aid of huge metal 
sun reflectors, kept burning all night for ten days to 
supplement the sun’s rays. Full-grown trees were 
hauled from Florida and Southern California, Spanish 
moss from Georgia and carloads of various 
trees. 

In the interiors, the Louis XV furniture 
in gold and brocade was placed in the formal 
rooms, genuine pieces brought from the South, 
many of them so valuable as to come under 
the head of museum pieces, which could only 
be obtained “on loan”. A handsome crystal 
and silver chandelier, which graced the large 
reception room, was found in New Orleans, 
while rare samples of Sandwich glass and 
Waterford glass graced the dining table. The 
cost amounted to something like $70,000. 





A true Savery piece. For discussion of Savery 
characteristics see text above. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


XVIII. Motirs BRANCHED To RIGHT AND LEFT. 


ji WOULD be exceedingly difficult to fix any defi- 
nite period in the history of fabric design, during 
which there occurred the birth of symmetrically 
branched motifs or of unit motifs opposed to each 
other in horizontal or vertical ranks. 
The rules of symmetry and balance in orna- 


mental design seem to have been recognized and prac-' 


ticed from’ very 

remote times. 

Wherever a fig- 

ure grew from a 

central stem, it 
invariably 

branched to 

right and left in 

equal and: well- 

balanced propor- 

tions. Where 

groups of figures 

were assembled 

together in the 

construction of 

the pattern, each 
individual of the 

group fell into 

a symmetrical 

relationship with 

those by which 

it. was sur- 

rounded. The 

animal and bird 

figures of 

mediaeval popu- 

larity were defi- 

nitely placed to 

the right and 

left of an imag- 

inary vertical center and throughout all the develop- 
ment of the earlier centuries, examples of- which have 
formed the subjects of our previous illustrations, the 
element of balance and counterpoise has been a con- 
spicuous feature. 

Therefore, it must not be assumed that the col- 
lection of “opposed” patterns shown herewith are the 
first of these types to be included in our series. As a 
matter of fact, many of those already published could 
very properly accompany these for the purpose of 


270 








explaining the theory of balanced relationship, which 
forms the subject of our present discussion. 

This principle of composition is not alone con- 
fined to no particular period in the history of pattern 
development, but it was confined to no particular type 
of design as the numerous examples here reproduced 
will illustrate. Naturalistic florals, conventional florals, 
even fanciful 
figures with no 
relation toa 
known plant or 
animal form, 
have been em- 
ployed in the 
development of 
an immense 
number of de- 
signs of this 
character. 

A careful 
examination of 
the various fig- 
ures here shown 
will reveal the 
fact that all but 
figures 269 and 
280 are definite- 
ly right and 
left compositions 
with right and 
left figures that 
are a duplicate 
of each other, 
except for their 
reversed rela- 

. 271 tionship. 

Figure 269, 
while maintaining the effect of balance, shows a slight 
variation in the composition of the right and left 
figures, while in figure 280, the balanced effect is 
retained but the right and left motifs are considerably 
altered. 

These patterns are an interesting phase of a 
design development that was confined to no particular 
period. Those we show are, in the main, compositions 
belonging to the 16th and 18th centuries, some of them 
being good examples of the naturalistic school which 
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272 


273 





became quite prominent in the century in the collection of the Cham- 





French textiles developed under ” ber of Commerce at Lyons. 

the administration of Louis XV. Of the illustrations 

we show, figures 269 and 271 are North Italian work CARNIVAL AT GIMBEL BROS., PHILA. 
of the 16th century, originating _ illustration on the opposite 
from Florence. As dress fab- 


page of the upholstery de- 
partment of Gimbel Bros., Phila- 
delphia, was taken during the 
first week in April, at which 
time a Cretonne Carnival was 
taking place. 

The’ picture shows a new 
arrangement of the department, 
which has met with much favor- 
able comment. During the 
Carnival Week, the salesforce 
were garbed in cretonne smocks 
and this with the rearrangement 
of departmental facilities has 
resulted in a big send-off to the 


rics, these patterns became a 
definite fashion, influencing the 
textile industry of Northern 
Italy as well as that of Lyons. 

In such instances, as figures 
268, 270 and 272, the ornament 
has somewhat degenerated into 
an attempt to fill up space. 

Figure 273 with its clearly 
defined geometrical derivation is 
attributed to early Italian Renais- 
sance, whereas figure 280 is 
more than likely to be of Span- 
ish origin. 





All of the figures listed so 278 -season’s business. Mr. Gregory 
far are from the famous Fish- has received many compliments 
bach collection, while the remaining figures with their on the improved appearance of his new departmental 
more naturalistic treatment are attributed to the 18th arrangement. 
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See text on preceding pages. 











PORTLAND RETAIL FIRM UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT 

fb Ss firm of Babcock & Peets, of Portland, Oregon, 

has been dissolved and the business taken over 

by the Elbert Peets Co., Inc. This firm recently 

bought the stock of furniture of J. G. Mack’s store, of 

Portland. They will handle high grade special order 


A view in the rearranged upholstery department of Gimbel Bros.’ Philadelphia store. 


and decorative work. L. A. Danenhower will act as 
furniture buyer, and R. P. Marshall and J. C. Larkins 
as general salesmen. 





y bes Joel Gutman Co., one of the old high class 
department stores of Baltimore, are about retiring 
from business. The concern was established in 1852. 
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SOME ENGLISH 


WO recent outstanding events in London have 

been the Ideal Home Exhibition at Olympia and 
an exhibition of Old English Plate organized on be- 
half of charity by Sir Philip Sassoon, the Under 
Secretary for Air, at his fine private mansion in Park 
Lane. 

The notable features at the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion were the series of full-sized houses and flats, 
completely furnished 
in up-to-date style; 
the series of “Bed- 
rooms Through the 
Ages”; and another 
series, “My Ideal 
Room,” designed by 
eminent men and 
women and executed 
by Messrs. Waring 
and Gillow, of Ox- 
ford Street. The 
bedrooms (starting 
with a_ pre-historic 
cave) gave carefully 
accurate, full-sized 
reproductions of an- 
cient Egyptian, an- 
cient Grecian, a me- 
dieval Florentine, a 
Louis Quinze, a Jap- 
anese, a Victorian, 
and a present - day 
sleeping apartment, 
affording an instruc- 
tive comparison. The 
modern bedroom was 
remarkable .for the 
rectangular lines and 
plain surfaces of the 
furniture, carried out 
in beautifully figured 
wood, with dull fin- 
ish of lighter tones, 
and the paucity of 
draperies. The bed- 
steads are broad and 
low, like divans; the 
wardrobes, chest of drawers, and book-cases, built up 
of cubes of irregular sizes, kept rather low, the book- 
cases much on the lines of Japanese cabinets. 

The “Ideal Rooms” comprised a library, designed 
by Lady Oxford and Asquith for her husband, when 
he was Prime Minister; a Woman’s Study in a Coun- 
try House, designed by Lady Londonderry; a Study 








At the top is a modernistic room designed by Edmund Dulac, the well 
known illustrator. Below is a studio by Sir William Orpen, the portrait 
painter. 
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MODEL ROOMS 


by Sir William Arbuthnot-Lane (the famous phys- 
ician), a Studio by Sir William Orpen (the great 
artist) ; a Drawing-Room designed by William Morris 
for the late Henry Arthur Jones, the dramatist; and 
a Study by Mr. Edmund Dulac. Lady Oxford, who 
has joined the ranks of professional consultant deco- 
rators, gave us a quiet bookroom in cream, the book- 
cases reaching two-thirds up the wall, with framed 
steel engravings 
above; mahogany 
furniture in the 
Chippendale style; 
and comfortable 
lounge chairs in 
loose, gayly colored 
chintz matching: the 
curtains. Lady Lon- 
donderry’s study 
was in soft, pale 
green, panelled with 
dull gold moldings 
and gilt-gesso furni- 
ture, with crimson 
damask upholstery 
and curtains. Sir 
Arbuthnot-Lane’s 
idea was to produce 
a reposeful retreat, 
so the decoration and 
furnishing was 
greatly simplified, 
the walls colored 
with bright yet light: 
tints, the artificial 
light diffused, the 
thick, soft carpet 
patternless. Color 
and variety were in- 
troduced in the fur- 
niture, but with dis- 
cretion. Orpen’s 
studio suggests a 
reminiscence of a 
Persian atelier, with 
added English com- 
fort. It is a replica 
of the artist’s own working den. The walls are fin- 
ished in light cream, contrasting well with the dark 
red brickwork of the fireplace, the dark green curtains, 
the rubber parquet flooring and the red damask divan. 
There were a few good pieces of old furniture, some 
handsome mirrors, and lustre lighting pendants. The 
Morris room was papered with the large floral dark 
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colored wall hangings so characteristic of the great 
decorator ; a brilliant panel of his Merton Abbey tapes- 
try (a copy of Botticelli’s well-known crowded pic- 
ture, “La Primavera’’), while the furniture comprised 
a large bookcase in mahogany inlaid with sycamore 
and ebony, with bandings of herringbone in walnut; a 
china cabinet of mahogany, inlaid on the upper part 
with sycamore in leafage and floral designs, and the 
doors to the lower part inlaid with geometrical pat- 
terns in cedar-wood ; a four-fold mahogany screen in- 
laid with ebony and sycamore; and settees and chairs 
in mahogany. Dulac’s study was panelled in three- 
ply birch, but almost completely lined with cupboards 
and nests of drawers (projecting in different degrees 
and ending at irregular heights) in pale-gray beauti- 
fully figured ash. The ceiling was lined with dull sil- 
ver paper, cut into squares by vermilion lacquered 
beadings, the red being repeated on the window wood- 
work. More color was introduced in the curtains and 
the upholstery of the lounge type of furniture. 
G. CADIGAN ROTHERY: 





BOSTON CURTAIN WEEK ANNOUNCED 


ors the date at which the Boston Sum- 
mer Curtain Week is held, June 10th, 11th and 
12th, precludes the possibility of our being able to pub- 
lish a comprehensive resume of the different displays. 
As a matter of fact, all but a comparatively few pages 
of this magazine will be printed and the balance on the 
press during the days of the Boston Curtain Week. 
We have, however, been told that the exhibits 


this season will be larger and more comprehensive than 
ever. Plans have been made for the adequate dis- 
play of Boston’s newest curtain products including new 
styles and new qualities, together with a number of 
associated exhibits that will help to round out the 
program of the show. 

The committee composed of Arnold B. Cox, John 
W. Conquest, Sidney Gutlon, Harold Gordon and J. 
W. Powdrell have promised that the visiting buyers 
will find their visit to the Boston Curtain center dur- 
ing the days of the Curtain Week one of the best 
business investments they have ever undertaken. The 
Boston Curtain Week has grown in importance year 
by year and season by season and has now become a 
settled feature of definite commercial importance to 
both retailer and wholesaler, which no live, aggressive 
buyer should ignore. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
BSc diagrams shown on this page are the cutting 
dimensions for the overdrapery shown as a part of 
the dressing table on page 127. 
The valance portion indicated by the letters A, B, 
C, D, E and F, must be cut in separate pieces, each 
joined to other on the lines indicated to right and left 
of the parallel cutting lines. The diagram shows the 
center festoon and right half. B, C, D, E and F are 
reversed and repeated to the left of A in order to 
make a complete valance. The French heading which 
surmounts the valance is cut separately and joined by 
repeating the sections marked G and H, to the re- 
quired length as shown in upper 
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Diagrams of this month’s drapery suggestion. 


left hand corner of diagram. 

The curtains which form a 
part of the drapery are not cut 
in any peculiar way but are 
straight at top and bottom and 
gathered into the position shown 
in the illustration on the brown- 
tone page. 

By enlarging the %%4-inch 
squares of the diagram to 3% 
inches, diagrams thus outlined 
will fit a full-size dressing table. 

In the construction of the 
French heading which surmounts 
the canopy, it is possible to make 
a variation in the width of the 
French pleats by making the por- 
tion G in each instance wider or 
narrower between the dotted 
lines which define the width of 
the folded portion. The dimen- 
sions here shown allow in every 
case for the back folds to meet 
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‘ at the center of the pipe. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For diagrams and description, see opposite page. 
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THE NATIONAL UPHOLSTERY TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 


co members of the National Upholstery Textile 

Association, Inc., met last month and agreed upon 
a code of rules to apply in the upholstery and drapery 
fabric trade. These rules, a summary of which ap- 
pears below, were also submitted to a Federal Trade 
Commission Conference held in Philadelphia on the 
sixth of this month, the conference being open, by 
invitation of the Commission, to the entire drapery 
fabric trade. 

Commissioner C. W. Hunt, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, and M. Markham Flannery, Director of 
Trade Practices, presided at the meeting. W. P. 
Underhill, President of the National Upholstery Tex- 
tile Association, was spokesman for the industry and 
introduced the rules, which were unanimously adopted. 
These rules now go to the Federal 
Trade Commission for official approval 
and thereafter will be binding upon the 
trade. 

In his remarks, while presenting 
the rules, Mr. Underhill took occasion 
to say: 

“Last Summer, we formed an 
Association of Upholstery and Drapery 
Manufacturers, based on the proposi- 
tion that working in harmony with the 
Furniture Manufacturers Association 
many reforms might be accomplished 
for the good of the industry as a 
whole; and feeling whatever benefited 
the industry in a broad way would be 
of benefit to the public. 

“In our Association we have more than ninety- 
nine per cent. of the Mohair Plush Manufacturers, 
in number of looms or potential production. In Cotton 
Plushes about eighty-five per cent. and in Tapestries 
a majority of the number of Manufacturers, and we 
understand a substantial majority of the actual or 
potential production. 

“There is represented at this meeting approxi- 
mately 90 per cent. of this branch of the trade. 

“Our problems have been considered sincerely as 
relating to the industry as a whole, and the efforts 
have been to base the solution of those problems on 
sound economics. 

“We have never deluded ourselves with the 
fancy of having a magic formula that would make 
everyone prosperous, regardless of merit, or banish 
skepticism or distrust. 

“A start has been made, however, and we have 
convinced ourselves that confidence can be developed 
to mutual advantage—even though it has a rough road. 

“The Federal Trade Commission was created to 





_.W. P. UNDERHILL 
President National Upholstery 
Textile Association, Inc. 


smooth that road a little, and we as an Association 
asked your honorable body to give consideration to our 
program of Fair Trade Practice. If this meets with 
your approval and we are able to make some headway, 
we will later on ask for other help—one item being the 
formulation of a Purchase Contract that will be fair 
and reasonable, and binding to both buyer and seller. 

“We appreciate your having sent a general invi- 
tation to the Upholstery Fabric Manufacturers, and if 
there is no objection, we will at once proceed with the 
presentation of our program.” 

An extract of the rules as furnished us by Her- 
man Blum, Vice-President and Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the National Uphol- 
stery Textile Association, follows: 


SUGGESTED RULES TO BE SUBMITTED AT Pro- 

POSED TRADE PRACTICE CONFERENCE TO BE HELD 

UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE FEDERAL TRADE 
CoMMISSION 


Discrimination—T erms—Secret Rebates— 
Prices 


WHEREAS, it is essential in the interest 
of the Trade and the consuming public that 
the production and distribution of Upholstery 
Fabrics be conducted in accordance with 
sound principles of economics and justice, 
in order to afford an equal opportunity to all 
manufacturers and merchants and to secure 
effective competition in serving the public, 
BE IT RESOLVED: That 

FIRST: Terms of sale shall be open 
and strictly adhered to; 

SECOND: Secret rebates or secret con- 
cessions or secret allowances of any kind are 
unfair methods of business; 

THIRD: Any discrimination in prices 
of Upholstery Fabrics between purchasers of 
the same class, not including discrimination 
in price on account of the difference in 
grade, quality or quantity of the product sold, or which makes 
only due allowance for difference in cost of selling and trans- 
portation, or discrimination in price in the same or different 
communities not made in good fajth to ‘theet competition, 
where the effect of such discrimination may be to substan- 
tially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly is an 
unfair trade practice: Provided, however, that nothing in this 
rule shall be construed to prevent the publication and use of 
a special quantity price applicable to definite quantity of 
goods which are placed in one order, and at the option of 
the shipper, are moved as one shipment. 


Misbranding 


The marking or branding of products of the Industry 
for the purpose or with the effect of misleading or deceiving 
purchasers with respect to the quantity, quality, grade _or 
substance of the goods purchased is an unfair trade practice. 


Arbitration 


The Industry hereby records its approval of the prac- 
tice of handling disputes in a fair and reasonable manner, 
coupled with a spirit of moderation and good will, and every 
effort should be made by the disputants themselves to arrive 
at an agreement. If unable to do so, arbitration under some 
one of the prevailing codes should be agreed upon, as it is 
at all times preferable to litigation with its costly handicaps 
and delays. 

Fraud and Misrepresentation 


The sale or offering for sale of any product of the indus- 
try with intent to deceive customers or prospective customers 
as to the quantity, quality, substance or size of such product 
is an unfair trade practice. 
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Sale of Goods Below Cost 
RESOLVED: That the selling of goods below cost for 
the purpose of injuring a competitor and with the effect of 
lessening competition is an unfair trade practice. 


Piracy of Patterns or Designs 

WHEREAS, a practice has arisen among some Uphol- 
stery Fabrics Manufacturers of usurping patterns or designs, 
the products of others, and in many instances making same 
up in inferior qualities of fabrics; and 

WHEREAS, such action. on the part of manufacturers 
is wholly improper from every standpoint of fair dealing and 
business honesty; therefore, BE IT 

RESOLVED: That the members of the Upholstery 
Fabrics Industry go on record as being unalterably opposed 
to any piracy of patterns or designs, that they condemn such 
action, and that they will make every effort within their 
power to bring about the discontinuance of such practices. 


False Invoicing 

WHEREAS, the practice of withholding from the in- 
voice facts which make the invoice a false record, wholly 
or in part, of the transaction represented on the face thereof, 
including the payment or allowance of secret rebates, refunds, 
credits, unearned discounts, whether in the form of money 
or otherwise, or the extension to certain purchasers of ser- 
vices or privileges not extended to all purchasers under like 
terms and conditions tend to create unfair discrimination 
and unfair competition; BE IT 

RESOLVED: That false invoicing is condemned as 
unfair competition. 


Minimum Standards of Fabric Construction 

RESOLVED: That the members of the Upholstery 
Fabrics Industry hereby express their approval of establishing 
minimum standards of fabric construction and that the 
Industry will co-operate with the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
in an effort to determine upon and adopt such Minimum 
Standards as may be considered by the Industry and the 
Bureau of Standards to be satisfactory. 


Discontinuance of Allowances or Discounts on Samples 

RESOLVED: That the giving of special discounts or 
allowances on samples furnished to customers is an unfair 
Trade practice; provided, that this rule shall not be construed 
as applying to samples furnished to customers on memo- 
randum for the purpose of showing them color schemes, 
quality of fabric, etc. 

Terms 

Subsequent to the adoption of these rules, an agreement 
was reached and new terms adopted, effective July Ist, as 
follows: 

Net 60 days or 2 per cent. discount for payment in 10 
days from date of invoice. 

A resolution was adopted providing for the continuance 
of the trade practice conference under the auspices of the 
Commission and an executive committee designed to carry 
out the rules. The committee consists of A. Vinton Clarke, 
of Orinoka Mills, Chairman; W. P. Underhill, of L. C. 
Chase & Co.; Parkman D. Howe, of Merrimack Mfg. Co.; 
Bernard Davis, of LaFrance Textile Industries; John W. 
Snowden, of Stead & Miller Co.; Joseph Z. Muir, of Robert 
Lewis Co.; Clifton Corley, of Piedmont Plush Mills, Inc. 
The committee organized immediately after the meeting and 
laid plans for the progressive elimination of unfair and 
uneconomic trade practices. 


The officers of the National Upholstery Textile 
Association are as follows: W. P. Underhill, Presi- 
dent, L. C. Chase & Co.; H. H. Schell, Treasurer, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co.; Joseph Kaufman, Kauf- 
man Plush Co.; Parkman D. Howe, Vice-President, 
Lawrence & Co.; R. C. Kelley, John Zimmermann 
& Sons; S. T. Phillips, Geo. Royle & Co.; W. H. 
Rollinson, Vice-President, W. H. Rollinson & Co., 
Inc.; Melville G. Curtis, Collins & Aikman Corp.; 
Morris A. Kaufmann, Moss Rose Mfg. Co.; Herman 
Blum, Vice-President, Craftex Mills, Inc.; Joseph Z. 
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Muir, Robert Lewis Co.; William Hayward, General 
Counsel. 

W. P. Fickett is Executive Secretary, with offices. 
at 320 Broadway, New York. 





NEW BRANCH STORE BUILDING FOR 
BARKER BROS. 
Feces atin ey has just recently been made that 

Barker Bros.’ branch store at Long Beach, Cal.,. 
is to have a fine new building—ready about October 
Ist. 

Negotiations have been completed for a twenty- 
five-year lease of the property at the northeast corner 
of Broadway and Locust, Long Beach, and for the 
construction of an eight-story building with basement. 

The building is to follow the trend of modernism 
in simple, architectural style and is to be Class A 
reinforced concrete. 





THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW 
M* RosaALiE BuRBANK, Charlotte, N. C., is doing 
some very interesting work. 

We illustrate below a dressing room in one of her 
recent houses. The walls are of soft-tinted panelling. 
The casement curtains are of tea rose silk voile. The 
draperies are of taffeta with a petal valance shading 
from tea rose to deep pink. The dressing table is in 
percale with pleated ruffles bound and corded in jade 
green. The rug on the floor is sage green. The fur- 
niture is upholstered in chintzes of the same general 
tone. 
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CHAIN STORES AND CHAINED STORES 
(Continued from page 116) 

Loft’s penny candy does not interfere with 
Sherry, or Cordelia Agnes. Child’s does not inter- 
fere with Pierre. 

When the sale is upon standard articles of utility 
—especially trade-marked varieties, the Chain-store is 
a strong competitor. 

But upon anything with the eye appeal? No. 

And it’s just upon this trade-mark stuff that the 
subject has even reached the halls of Congress. 

We have before us a speech made by Mr. Kelly, 
January 19, 1929, and he paints the picture of the 
Chain-store cutting the price cn all advertised lines 
or lines that have a well-known selling price, solely 
as a means of impressing the public with the cheapness 
of their general stock. He charges that they save 
pennies for the customer on identified goods, but take 
dollars out of his pockets on unidentified goods. 

Mr. Kelly holds the Chain-store primarily respon- 
sible for cutting prices on nationally known products, 
and favors a recognition of the principle that the 


wholesaler can fix prices; a principle that is the under- A sun parlor at Saddle River, N. J., decorated by the 
lying basis of The Fair Trade League. Hughes Decorating & Furnishing Co. 





Increasing Demand for Fine Goods 


a* WE stated in our February issue, “Every 
store must figure out for itself what 
stratum it proposes to occupy.” 

You can buy five-cent lipsticks, rouge, and 
countless beautifiers at the “Five and Ten”, 
but we doubt if it interferes very much with . 
Elizabeth Arden ; and certainly the twenty-cent 
cretonnes don’t check the sale of Toile de Jouy, 
or block prints, or eight dollar a yard chintz. 

However, I maintain it’s a good thing that 
these modest mediums of trade exist. They 
supply a demand among people who would 
otherwise go without. 

And say, Old Timer, while you are kick- 
ing about conditions, let me call your attention 
to the extraordinary growth and prosperity of 
those competitors who are selling the better 
class stuffs at wholesale and employing a per- 
fect army of sales people, with branch show- 
rooms in all large cities, catering to the class 











URING the last three or four years, there has 
appeared in the Los Angeles territory a type of 
awning particularly designed to suit the Spanish 
architecture of certain localities. These awnings 
have an appearance very similar to interior draperies. 


They are made of regular awning material and 
hung with rings on iron rods, very much after the 
methods employed for curtaining windows on the 
inside. The accompanying illustrations from photo- 
graphs of two recently finished homes show the 
general appearance of these drapery-like awnings. 
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that do not wish cheap goods, but the finest stuff 
that America or Europe can produce—firms who are 
conspicuous successes through methods diametrically 
opposed to Chain-store policies. 

Their experience emphasizes that price is no in- 
ducement where Character and Quality is the 
desideratum. 





ABOARD THREE NEW TRANSATLANTIC 
LINERS 
(Continued from page 101) 

origin, there is a rather plentiful employment of deco- 
rative materials for which Holland has long been 
famous. This is to be found in the Delft tiling of the 
swimming pool as well as in two pictorial Delft panels 
in one of the public rooms. One of the most im- 
pressive rooms is the palm court, located in front of 
the boat deck, with high domed ceiling and large 
square windows which cover practically the whole area 
of the front and sides of the room. This room, taking 
in the entire beam of the vessel, is 100 feet wide. 

The social hall is one of the chief architectural 
masterpieces of the vessel. The side walls are formed 
of beautifully carved oak panels, which extend from 
floor to ceiling, while at conspicuous focal points are 
three Gobelin tapestries, the rich subdued coloring of 
which find a suitable foil in the dull oak of the panel- 
ing and in the carved arches above the entrance doors. 

The dining salon, Louis XVI in type, is the most 
spacious room on the vessel. During the day, sunlight 
floods the room through the large oval side lights, 
while at night, by an ingenious arrangement, concealed 
artificial lights behind colored glass throw a sunlight 
glow on the crimson and ivory interior. 

The lounge is a spacious room equipped as a 
room for entertaining relaxation, not strictly a music 
room but one in which orchestral entertainment may 
supplement those comforts provided by furniture, 
tasteful decoration, soft illumination and spacious size. 

The cabin furnishings, in addition to being all that 
one could desire from the standpoint of traveling com- 
fort, have incorporated a feature of quiet good taste 
that is worthy of special mention. In several instances, 
where a fabric is employed as a wall covering for 
curtains and for bed draperies, the same design is 
repeated in the floor covering, in the etched glass of 
the windows and in the painted medallion on the head 
and foot board of the bed. 

All in all, these three most modern examples of 
marine architecture, here briefly described, are most 
worthy contributions to the comfort and convenience 
of transatlantic travel. It is impossible for either 
descriptive phrases or fragmentary photographs to do 
complete justice to their equipment. In the space at 
our disposal, we have attempted only to pick out the 
thigh lights and to show pictorially some of the striking 
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examples of furniture types with which these modern 
floating hotels have been equipped. 





CRAFTSMANSHIP MEDAL PRESENTED TO 
CHENEY BROS. 
(Continued from page 104) 
enterprise have been Mr. Horace B. Cheney, who was 
for a very great many years at the head of our 
Weaving Department. 

Mr. Frederick W. Budd, who has been with 
the company for practically fifty years, has been 
very largely responsible for the development and 
upbuilding of the Upholstery and Decorative Fabrics 
line, which is probably the part of our business which 
is of most interest to the members of your organization. 

In this section we have had a most valuable 
contribution on the technical side from Mr. Alexis 
Tournaud and his son, John Tournaud.” 





SHADE MANUFACTURERS BACK EDUCA- 
CATIONAL PROGRAM 

g igo Window Shade Manufacturers Association of 

New York, in co-operation with the New York 
University, have arranged a series of educational 
meetings on sales management, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, general accounting, cost accounting and factory 
management. 

The series of meetings will include lectures by 
E. E, Ferris and G. L. Courtney, and much interest 
has been shown by executives and members of this 
association, as well as of the Canvas Goods Manufac- 
turers Association, who have joined with the Window 
Shade Manufacturers Association in this enterprise. 

The lectures begin on April 17th and are an evi- 
dence of the way in which New York University is 
meeting the problem of the closer co-operation between 
educational institutions and business organizations. 





AN INQUIRY LONG OVERDUE 

(Continued from page 109) 
field of specialty merchandise has been always at a 
disadvantage with respect to salesmanship personnel. 
The employment superintendent of a large store with 
hundreds of personalities passing through the mill of 
his investigation is inclined to be more concerned about 
what he spends than he is about what he buys, and 
the wage limits that govern his employment oppor- 
tunities would never attract the type of skill that is 
possible to the employment department of a specialty 
store. 

Lacking the ability to attract salespeople with a 
background of specialty training in furniture, floor 
coverings, draperies or lace curtains, the department 
store is bound to be handicapped in these particular 
branches of their endeavor—handicapped, that is, in 
comparison with the specialty store whose business 
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must depend on the satisfaction of their customers in 
the house furnishings field. 

Why is it that in all the large cities there are 
springing up linoleum shops, proprietors of which are 
not merchants but men graduated from the mechanic 
field—tlayers of linoleum? The answer is given in the 
experience of one customer. 

One of the large department stores had laid in 
her kitchen a standard grade of inlaid linoleum—a 
double-cemented, felt-lined job. Shortly after the job 
had been completed, the customer noticed that the 
slides on the feet of her kitchen furniture indented 
the linoleum ; even the heel marks of a person work- 
ing at the table left indentations that were conspicuous 
when viewed in certain lights. 

The customer complained. In her mind, the 
linoleum was at fault. The salesperson could do 
nothing but report the complaint and, in due course, a 
representative of the store called to investigate the 
matter. He reported back to the store and they in 
turn reported to the customer that it was the only 
linoleum job of that brand of linoleum on which they 
had had any such complaints. “They would take it 
up with the manufacturer.” Impatient at the lack of 
satisfaction, the customer again complained to the 
manager of the department. Another man called—in 
this instance, one of the layers, who explained to the 
customer that in a felt-lined job such indentations 
were bound to show until the linoleum and felt had 
finally settled into place. His treatment of the com- 
plaint as a triviality, together with his indifference to 
her dissatisfaction, did not change the customer’s atti- 
tude toward the job. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the customer in this 
case has no just cause of complaint. The linoleum is 
good quality, well laid and in time the defects of which 
she complains will disappear. The whole trouble lies 
in the character of the service rendered by the sales- 


man and by those who handled her complaint. In the . 


first place, the salesman who took the order for a 
double-cemented, felt-lined job should have stated that 
while it was the most satisfactory way in which the 
linoleum could be laid, it would take some time before 
the sponginess of the felt underlining would solidify 
into a solid floor. The man who called with reference 
to the first complaint did not know enough to give 
the customer an explanation for the fault. 

Any man in the employment of- the linoleum 
specialty store would be acquainted with all of the 
idiosyncrasies of the linoleum business. Furthermore, 
every man who came in contact with the job from 
the salesman to the final inspector would be interested 
in having that customer satisfied with the transaction. 
With the department store, it is all in a day’s work. 





An embroidered curtain fabric developed by Rodier of Paris, 


Complaints are common. The customer is in just one 
of the places they have to call and so many of the 
customers. are finicky that the average “adjuster” - 
becomes hard boiled. 

“But we have rules in the department store,” says 
an executive, “that automatically prevent inattention 
and discourtesy.”” The automatic part of these rules 
may be practically complete but the prevention part is 
non-existent. 

Anyone who has ever been treated with the cus- 
tomary bruskness of a department store elevator 
operator finds small comfort in reading the cute little 
sign that says “the operator of this elevator has been 
selected for her courtesy, etc., etc.” 

If there is any form of selection exercised in the 
employment bureau of the average department store, 
there is plenty of room for improvement in its stand- 
ards and we know of no departments where theré is 
need for a higher class of selected personnel than 
is the case with the home furnishings group. 





SHOPPER’S GUIDE TO PARIS 
 Neia and most interesting book from the standpoint 
of the layman desirous of learning the intricacies 
of Parisian shopping is “A Shopping Guide to Paris”, 
by Therese and Louise Bonney. 

Step by step, the reader is initiated in the com- 
mercial geography of the city with many a hint for the 
unsophisticated shopper that should be of value, not 
only in shortening the time necessary to cover the retail 
stores and specialty shops but also to prevent a too- 
ready acceptance of those wares which being the more 
easily found might still not be the most desirable. 
While the book is planned to assist the retail shopper, 
there are certain divisions which might be of consider- 
able value to wholesale buyers in our field. Robert 
M. McBride & Co. (Illustrated, $3.00.) 
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A NEw series of thirty old English prints in size 27” 
x 35” has been added to the line of Emery Blum, 


picture publisher and importer. 


F. & F. MFG. CO. SHOW 
DRAPERY SETS 

A tine of silk ruffled bed- 

spreads in a variety of 
colors, also a line of Italian 
drapery sets, are being fea- 
tured by the F. & F. Mfg. 
Co. of Cleveland, in addition 
to their regular line of cur- 
tains and panels. 


ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. 
CO’S NEW LINE 
‘Tue Royal Curtain Mfg. 

Co. is displaying a variety 
of cottage sets in a number 
of designs and colors. They 
are also showing an unusual 
line of tailored curtains, 
which can be had either in 
panels or pairs. In their new 
Spring line are some unusual 
voiles ‘which may be ob- 
tained in all shades of laven- 
der, green, rose, gold and 
peach. 





O FF £2 ta aS 


JOANNA CLOTH ATTRACTIVELY SHOWN 
AN INTERESTING portfolio has just been issued by the 
Stewart Hartshorn Co., to advertise their Joanna 





Panel with multi-colored border in the line of the 


Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 


HAND-EMBROIDERED PANELS AT E. C. CARTER 


& SON 


A LARGE number of imported, hand - embroidered 
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panels are being 
shown by E. C. 
Carter & Son. 
Some of these are 
hand-painted, and 
the softly blended 
pastel colors make 
them very charm- 
ing for use either 
with period fur- 
niture or the 
modern type. This 
firm is also show- 
ing a variety of 
small net curtains, 
with hand-made 
lace inserts, for 
glass casements. 





An embroidered 


+ panel in the line of 


E. C. Carter & Son. 


Cloth. It is composed of 
several line drawings of win- 
dows with samples of the 
cloth im various pastel shades 
applied as window - shades. 
Joanna Cloth comes in 12 
pastel shades and in a ver- 
tical striped corded effect. 
The colors were selected to 
fit in with contemporary 
decorative effects. 


MODERNISTIC PATTERNS 
IN ARTISTIC CURTAIN 
CO.’S LINE 


Nove ty ruffled curtains in 
all color combinations and 
unusual modernistic patterns 
are on display at the Artistic 
Curtain Co., Inc. These are 
being made up into cottage 
sets and also into ensembles, 
with bedspreads to match 
the curtains. A partieularly 
attractive figured set may be 
had in all shades of peach, 
green, gold, and rose. 


IN THE LOEB & WASCH CO’S SPRING SHOWING 
A NEW and distinctive line of ruffled voile curtains 


is being shown 
by the Loeb & 
Wasch Co., Inc. 
These are made 
up to sell in pairs, 
or the material 
may be purchased 
by the yard. They 
are also display- 
ing marquisettes 
and _ grenadines, 
and plain or fig- 
ured French mar- 
quisettes. The 
latter are made up 
into panels, and 
are very effective, 





At the top is shown 
valancing sold by the 
yard and below a 
panel in the line of 
Morse, Driscoll, 


Hunt & Co. 
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They may be had in all widths and are moderately 
priced. Some of these curtains feature tucks, to give 
them a tailored appearance. 


FRENCH VOILES AT SHAPIRO & SON 

F’Rencu voiles in all modern colors and also in a 

variety of pastels are being featured by Shapiro & 
Son. These make pleasing curtain materials at a mod- 
erate price. They are also showing grenadines in many 
different modern patterns, as well as an assortment of 
printed voiles. These may be had in ensembles with 
bedspreads to match the curtains, doilies and pillows. 


NEW FABRIC EFFECTS SHOWN BY 
MORTIMER M. LEE 


PLAIN and jac- 
quard effects 
are being fea- 
tured for drap- 
ery fabrics by 
Mortimer M. 
Lee, represent- 
ing the Hadlee 
Silk Mills. 
These materials 
are sunfast and 
tubfast, and are 
being made in 
modernistic de- 
signs and also in 
more conserva- 
tive designs suit- 
able for period 
furniture. A 
very attractive 
taffeta material 
known as Du- 
plex makes an 
unusual and 
pleasing effect. 
This may be had 
in three tones of 
tan. In three 
shades of rose 
they have a new 
gauze net case- 
ment cloth. 























A ruffled curtain in the line of the 
Loeb & Wasch Co., Inc. 


HAND-EMBROIDERED VOILES SHOWN BY 
ROBERT ALDER CO. , 


Dvrinc the past four months P. J. McMorrow, 228 

shown by the Robert Alder Co., Inc. This firm 
is better equipped to supply orders out of their stock 
than ever before. They are showing interesting 
voiles in many patterns of modernistic design. These 
are hand-embroidered, and are a novel variation in 
curtains, as they can be combined as panels with a 


ruffled curtain draped over the panel, if this effect 
is desired. 


VALANCING BY THE YARD AT MORSE, 
DRISCOLL, HUNT & CO. 

VALANCING in multi-colors is one of the new numbers 

in the Spring line of Morse, Driscoll, Hunt & Co., 
Inc. This material can be had by the yard and in 
all combinations 
with blue, rose, 
gold, orchid and 
green. Another 
number. which 
has proven very 
popular in this 
line is voile 
chiffon. This 
material is not 
affected by 
dampness or by 
light. It may be 
had in beautiful 
pastel shades, 
and special care 
has been taken 
in making it to 
prevent its slip- 
ping or raveling. 
As a drapery it 
is both practical 
and _ charming. 
Two-ply French 
marquisettes 
with jacquard 
patterns are 
among their 
most attractive 
offerings for 
curtains. These 
may be had in 
two tones of beige and ecru, and the curtains are 
made 34 inches in width and styled to hang in pairs 
at each window. By a new manufacturing process 
this company is now putting two-and-a-half times full- 
ness on ruffled. curtains, instead of following their 
former method of using one-and-a-half times fullness. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


Dvr NG the past four months P. J. McMorrow, 228 

East 44th Street, conducting a workroom to the carpet 
and linoleum trade, have increased their floor space 
by 10,000 square feet. 
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Ruffled curtain in the line of the 
Artistic Curtain Co. 





THE recent removal is announced of the Lloyd Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Chicago, manufacturers of ruffled cur- 
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tains and panels, who have taken new manufacturing 
office space at 332 South Market Street. 


[t 1s announced that Edward Maag, Inc. has taken 

over the sales representation in New York City for 
the drapery and upholstery lines manufactured by 
Robert McBratney & Co., Inc. 


A\NNOUNCEMENT is made by R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., 

that after May 1st their Chicago showroom will be 
located at 1604 Heyworth Building, where they will 
have a considerable amount of additional space at 
their disposal. 


AN Exuisit featuring the Stewart Hartshorn Com- 

pany’s rollers and their Joanna Cloth was sponsored 
by the Bridgeport Window Shade Co., of Bridgeport, 
Conn., at the Home and Food Show held in that city 
recently. 


APPOINT COAST AGENTS 
To cover the Pacific Coast, the Ohio Valley Tanning 
Co., manufacturers of Ovaltan Leather, Cincinnati, 
have appointed the E. J. Towle Co. This latter con- 
cern’s offices are located at 1239 Howard Street, San 
Francisco; 1001 E. First Street, Los Angeles; and 
916 Third Avenue, Seattle. 


MAURY & CO. REMOVE 

Mavery & Co., manufacturers of ruffled curtains, 

St. Louis, recently removed from 1416 Washington 
Avenue to 1324 
W ashington 
Avenue, where 
they have ac- 
quired much 
larger space. The 
firm’s line is be- 
ing shown in New 
York City by 
Frederick C. 
Rapp, 267 Fifth 
Avenue. 





FIRMS MERGE 
INTERESTS 


A RECENT merger 

is that of 
Wilkes & Hoff- 
man, Inc., and 
McCampbell & 
Co. Nathaniel R. 
Wilkes and Gus- 
tave L. Hoffman 








One of the new 

numbers in the 

showing of Shapiro 
& Son. 
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have _ become 
associated with 
McCampbell & 
Co., where they 
will conduct the 
Wilkes - Hoff- 
man department, 
merchandising 
the products of 
several Southern 
mills. 











NEW OFFICES 
FOR HEXTER 
NEw offices and 

display rooms 
in Los Angeles 
have recently 
been opened by 
Frank H. Miller, 
who has repre- 
sented S. M. 
Hexter & Co. in 
Southern Cali- 
fornia during 
the past eight 
years. Mr. Mil- 
ler’s new ad- 
dress will be: 


Fine Arts Building, near Seventh and Figueroa 
Streets. 


ALBANO CO. OCCUPY LARGE FLOOR SPACE 
‘THERE was a typographical error in the April issue 
of this magazine, which we wish to correct. We 
stated that in their new building at 307 East Forty- 
sixth Street the Albano Company would occupy 4,000 
square feet of floor space. In reality, the space at 
their disposal is 40,000 square feet. 











A curtain edged with embroidery in 
the line of the Robert Alder Co. 


COMMERCIAL WALL PAPER MILL REMOVES 
A LARGE increase in business has necessitated the 

purchase of a new wall paper mill at Hammond, 
Ind., by the Commercial Wall Paper Mill, formerly 
of Chicago. This firm’s headquarters are now at 
Hammond, where they have 85,000 square feet of 
floor space, with additional space ready if needed. 
This new mill has the latest equipment throughout. 


A MIS-STATEMENT CORRECTED 
REFERRING to an item in our last issue regarding the 
removal of Moskowitz & Berman to their new plant, 
wherein it was stated that they are now equipped to 
carve their own frames, we wish to correct this state- 
ment. They have always carved their own frames, but 
they have now installed new machinery for this purpose. 
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APPOINT CHICAGO & PHILA. REPRESENTATIVES 
RRINDEMAN - SALINGER Company, of 253 Church 

Street, are now maintaining offices in Chicago at 
209 State Street, where they are represented by 
George Cohen, and also at 1011 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, represented by Alfred Herstein. Mr. 
Rindeman, of this firm, is now visiting their plants 
in Germany. 


MT. HOLLY TEXTILE MILLS TO REMOVE JUNE Ist 
[, Pierce, manager of the Mt. Holly Textile Mills, at 


Mt. Holly, N. J., reports that a new building is © 


being erected to take care of increasing business, and 
he expects to have the looms in this plant running 





Table cover in petit point on display by Margit Hochsinger 


by June 1. This mill will specialize in the manufac- 
ture of high grade tapestries. 


PHOENIX TRIMMING CO. ENLARGES PLANT 

Two additional stories have been added to the present 

plant of the Phoenix Trimming Co. of Chicago, 
together with a one-story building which is being built 
adjoining their plant. These additions when completed 
will give them over 20,000 more square feet of floor 
space. They have discontinued their Cortland Street 
mill, and will concentrate their manufacturing activi- 
ties at their new quarters. 


INTERESTING BOOKLET ISSUED FOR 
BARTONS FABRICS CO. 


AN INTERESTING booklet, entitled “Your House of 
Charm”, is being distributed by Bartons Fabrics Co. 





A printed linen in bold design and coloring shown by 
Chambord, Inc. 





Rayon damask in the line of the Hadlee Silk Mills, Inc. 


in connection with their publicity campaign. The 
booklet is illustrative of various types of rooms, to- 
gether with miniature illustrations of Bartons bind- 
ings and the information that the bindings themselves 
are obtainable at the customer’s favorite store. Copies 
of this booklet are available for retail merchants who 
may desire to distribute them to their customers. 


A CORRECTION 
‘To AvoiD misunderstanding, we are requested by the 
Bromley Manufacturing Co. of Philadelphia to 
state that the control of their firm is with John 
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Secretary newly on display at the Somma Shops. 


Bromley & Sons, Inc., instead of, as we stated in our 
last issue, being under the control of the Bromley fam- 
ily. It seems that there are other Bromleys in Phila- 
delphia who control other firms having nothing to do 
with either the Bromley Manufacturing Co.-or with 
John Bromley & Sons, Inc. 


SALUBRA USED EXTENSIVELY IN AMERICAN 
DESIGNERS’ GALLERY 
Qn pace 100 of the April ‘UPHoLsTERER we illus- 
trated a dining room by Wolfgang Hoffmann, shown 
at the American Designers’ Gallery, and also, on page 
102, a double-deck bedroom by Joseph Urban, shown 
at the same exhibit. We neglected, however, to state 
that the very attractive wall treatment in these two 
rooms was achieved by means of the use of Salubra, 
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the fadeless, washable wall covering manufactured by 
Frederic Blank & Co. 


CHANGE OF FIRM NAME 

Tue Economy Seat Co. of Chicago have recently 

changed their firm name to the Economy Products 
Corporation. This change was made to better conform 
to the line of products they are now manufacturing. 
Originally this firm’s business was the manufacturing 
of patented upholstered chair seats, but they have in- 
creased their line to include pillows, scarves, mats, 
piano throws, cushions and bed sets. This firm has 
appointed the following representatives: Oscar C. 
Hayes, West Coast; B. Klein, Eastern territory ; T. T. 
Imber, Middle West. 


PUT PLANT ON CO-OPERATIVE BASIS 

AS A NATURAL outcome of labor conditions in the 

plant of the Kaplan Furniture Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., reproducers of Early American Furniture, for 
whom the H. Herrmann Furniture Co. are agents, this 
firm has inaugurated a plan whereby its employees 
may become owners of preferred stock in the company. 
The ultimate object of the plan is to create an interest 
on the part of every employee in the welfare of the 
firm; and the enthusiastic manner in which the em- 
ployees have responded to the plan leads the Kaplan 
Co. to believe it will work out most successfully. 


NEW FIRM IN TRIMMING FIELD 

A NEw concern which recently entered the special 

order field of upholstery and drapery trimmings is 
the Lochner Trimming Co., Inc., 154 West 18th St., 
New York. The personnel, all of whom are well 
known in the trade, consists of Otto W. Lochner, 
president; Arthur Orgera, secretary and treasurer; 
Emil Marquart, superintendent of production, and 
Carl Schlupp, general sales manager. 


AMERICAN WINDOW SHADE CO. REMOVES 
OFFICES 

T'HeE American Window Shade Co., Inc., Boston, has 

moved its offices to the new Statler Bldg., at 20 
Providence St. Buyers who visit the Boston Curtain 
Show as well as others who stop at the Hotel Statler, 
will find the Statler Bldg., which is located in the 
same block with the hotel, very accessible. There is a 
direct connection from the hotel lobby to the lobby of 
the office building and the guests of the hotel can reach 
the Statler Bldg. without going on the street. 


BRISTOL CO. ADD TO DISPLAY SPACE 
A® Appition of 80,000 square feet, to be used as 
showrooms at their present address, 319 East Sixty- 
second Street, is being made by the Bristol Co. This 
floor space will be used for displaying their bedroom, 
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dining room and upholstered furniture, made 
in their own factory in Long Island City, and 
will also enable them to extend their line of 
antiques in the English, French, Italian and 
Spanish schools. 

The Bristol Co. are emphasizing their 
special order department, which, in conjunc- 
tion with their designing department, makes 
them able to. turn out anything wanted by a 
decorator, from the smallest item of furniture 
to the equipment of a complete hotel or 
theatre. 


FURNITURE FRAME CO. REMOVES 

THE Bronx Parlor Frame Co., Inc. have 

moved their office and factory to a new 
location at 153 East 24th Street. New 
machinery has been installed and their output 
of furniture frames will be materially increased and 
they will also be equipped to handle special order 
furniture work. A large showroom has been par- 
titioned off and their stock of furniture frames has 
been placed on display. 


A SPLENDID FURNITURE FRAME PORTFOLIO 
To MEET the demand of their customers for large 

photographs of upholstered furniture built on the 
frames manufactured by the Colonial Furniture Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, this firm has made arrange- 
ments to bring out a series of photographs in an 
attractive loose-leaf binder. There will be 47 sheets in 
this binder, illustrating 140 pieces of upholstered fur- 
niture. No frames will be shown, and the Colonial 
Furniture Company’s name will not appear in the book, 
so that it will appear to be a strictly personal sales 








A desk manufactured by the Manchester Shops on display at the show- 


rooms of Clifton-Dunleavy. 


book for the retailer showing it. This book may be 
obtained on terms arranged by the company. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE TRIMMING BOOKLET 

Tue E. L. Mansure Co. are distributing an interesting 

and authoritative booklet on household draperies, 
particularly emphasizing the advantage of trimmings 
in connection with draperies, furniture and other 
household decorative accessories. 

The booklet comprises 16 pages, half-tone illus- 
trations and text, showing window schemes, room 
interiors, furniture groupings, wall banners, table cov- 
ers, cushions and other decorative details in which 
trimmings of various sorts play a very prominent part. 
The booklet also contains illustrations of various 
styles of fringes, tassels, cords, etc. 

While the book is intended as a contribution to 
the interest of the housewife in embellishing her home 
and may be obtained direct from the E. L. Mansure 
Co., its greatest field of distribution will be through 
the channels of the retail stores, who will be supplied 
in quantities by the publishers on a basis which may 
be determined by correspondence with the firm. 


THREAD CO. ACQUIRES ACREAGE FOR 
NEW PLANT 


SEVEN and one-half acres have been acquired by the 
Mutual Thread Company, manufacturers of Oliver 
Twist, at Bristol, Tennessee, for the building of a new 
factory, which is to be a two-story brick building, 
one hundred per cent. daylight construction, for the 
complete manufacture of threads, taking in every 
process from the raw material to the finished product. 
The first unit of the plant is expected to be in 





A hand-carved cabinet in walnut shown by the American 
Art Furniture Co. 
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Witcombe, McGeachin & Co.’s exhibit at the Home Making Center, 


Grand Central Palace. 


operation some time in August, employing about two 
hundred. 

It will have a spur to the Southern Railway, and 
rights to water power flowing adjacent to the prop- 
erty. The factory will be the center of distribution 
for the Southern trade, and will be managed by the 
vice-president, George Safir, brother of the president, 
Oliver C. Safir. The main office, however, will still 
be located in New York. New offices are being opened 
in Kansas City, New Orleans, Atlanta and Dallas, in 
addition to their numerous offices in all principal 
cities. 


NEW FACTORY FOR MILLER PARLOR FRAME CO. 
A NEw factory has been erected by the Miller Par- 
lor Frame Company, at 334 Morgan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, covering 44,000 square feet of space. This 
new one-story factory is built to sustain two other 
stories if necessary. On the grounds they have a 
large lumber yard, kilns and store space which, to- 
gether with their new machinery, will give them one 
of the largest furniture factories in the East. Much 
larger showrooms and office space have been fitted up 
on these premises. The fact that the entire plant is on 
one story will greatly speed up their production. It is 
planned that the lumber will enter one end of the 
factory and the finished frames will be loaded on 
trucks at the other end, thus eliminating waste space 
and handling. 
They are now trucking their product as far as 
Philadelphia and Boston. 


UPHOLSTERY FABRIC IMPORTERS FORM 
ASSOCIATION 
‘THROUGH the operation of an active tariff group, the 
importers of upholstery fabrics have formed an 
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organization that will hold regular meetings 
connected with the various interests they rep- 
resent, particularly with regard to detrimental 
changes of tariff rates. 

The officers of the organization are as 
follows: George McGeachin, of Witcombe- 
McGeachin & Co., chairman; Franklin I. 
Judson, of Stroheim & Romann, vice- 
chairman; Aaron Neumann, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Among the firms represented at a con- 
ference on April 23rd were Witcombe, Mc- 
Geachin & Co., Brown & Traub, Morton- 
Sundour Co., Stroheim & Romann, Aaron 
Neumann, Johnson & Faulkner, Gobelin Fab- 
rics, M. H. Rogers, Inc., F. Schumacher & 
Co., J. H. Thorp & Co., Fein & Rosenfeld, 
G. A. Vedovi & Co., Alfred L. Lasek, Peter 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., R. Carrillo Co., Inc., 
Freeman - Ressler - Stirling Corp., Oscar 
Kohorn & Co., and Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc. 





Italian drapery set displayed by the F. & F. Mfg. Co. 
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The display of Edwin Jackson, Inc., at the Architecture 
& Allied Arts Exposition. 


GOBELIN FABRICS CORP. AND MONTAGUE & CO. 
COMBINE 


A MERGER has been consummated between the Gobelin 

Fabrics Corporation and Montague & Co., Inc., by 
which the stocks of both of these concerns, together 
with the Standish Fabrics business (formerly Elms & 
Sellon), recently acquired by the Gobelin Fabrics 
Corporation will, as soon as feasible, be consolidated 
at the address of the latter concern, at 10 East 40th 
St. In the meantime, and until the actual physical co- 
ordination of these various interests, is possible, the 
lines of Montague & Co. will contijue’to be shown 
at their present address, 10 We rd St. 

A new corporation is in p tess of formation 
which, as a result of the merger, wid .in future operate 
these various interests as a single concern, and the 
bringing together under unified coritrol of the capital 
interests and connections of the participating concerns 













will permit of a considerable expansion in the uphol- 
stery and drapery fabric field. This will be true not 
only in connection with the import lines for which the 
Gobelin Fabrics Corporation have been noted but it 
will lead to a greater development of the domestic 
fabric interests, particularly in the realm of printed 
fabrics. 





Stewart Hartshorn shade cloths on display at Bridge- 
port Homefurnishings Show. 


Complete details covering the name of the new 
corporation and its officiary have not yet been settled 
but will undoubtedly be available for publica- 
tion in our next number. 





FRANK GOULD RESIDENCE SOLD 
win former residence of Frank Jay Gould 

at 834 Fifth Ave., above 64th Street, was 
sold recently to be replaced by an apartment 
house. It had only just been redecorated at a 
cost of $60,000 for renting but Mr. Gould, 
who resides abroad, decided to accept a satis- 
factory offer for it. Some thirty years ago 
the late firm of Portier & Stymus decorated 
and furnished it in a manner unsurpassed by 
any other New York home. There were two 
very beautiful Empire rooms, said to be among 
the finest examples to be found here or in 
Europe, also a Louis XV ballroom. 





Drapery fabrics and furniture covering by the Cela- 
nese Corporation of America, used in a model room 
at James McCreery & Co. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 

J. F. White has succeeded to the interests of I. 
W. Hauschild in the Art Decorating and Furniture 
Co. at Marshfield, Ore. 

Rhodes Bros. Co. have secured a ninety-nine-year 
lease on adjoining property at Seattle, making possible 
a desirable business expansion. 

Associated Draperies, Inc. has been incorporated 
at Seattle with a capital stock of $50,000 by W. K. 
Barnhart and J. J. Kaufman. 

The Independent Upholstering Company, headed 
by I. Entin and H. Hanehin, has taken over quarters 
at 1214 Howell Street, Seattle. 

Neil Petree, formerly general merchandise man- 
ager of Hale Bros., San Francisco, has been appointed 
vice-president of the Associated Dry Goods Corpora- 
tion of New York, operating a chain of eight depart- 
ment stores in the East and Middle West. His duties 
will consist of co-ordinating the merchandising of the 
different stores. During his stay in San Francisco 
Mr. Petree was chairman of the merchandise man- 
agers’ group of the San Francisco Retail Merchants’ 
Association. 

Philip Stern, a pioneer furniture dealer of San 
Francisco, and a resident of this city since 1858, 


passed away in April at the advanced age of ninety- 
two years. 

Bernard M. Goldstein, for many years engaged 
in the manufacture of tassels and fringe, passed away 
at San Francisco the second week in April. He en- 
gaged in business here in 1885. 

Albert Herter is expected at San Francisco in May 
to commence work on decorating several of the public 
rooms of the Hotel St. Francis. 

J. F. Hink & Son, Berkeley, Cal., recently offered 
the use until further notice of their drapery work- 
rooms to those who enjoy making their own draperies. 
The services of an expert designer were also offered 
patrons. This is by way of an experiment, the firm 
believing that it will lead to increased sales in their 
drapery department to women who desire to test their 
skill in window decoration. 

The John Elliott Studios have been opened at 
1416 Olive Way, Seattle. Plans are being made to 
build a new studio, the building to be a replica of the 
George Washington home at Mount Vernon. 

The annual Northwest Furniture Exposition will 
be held at Tacoma, Wash., July 15 to 20, under the 
direction of the Northwest Furniture Manufacturers 
and Jobbers Association. 

T. A. CHURCH. 


A view in the new Chicago showrooms of F. Schumacher & Co., at 620 N. Michigan Ave. Samples are displayed on 
‘ racks, using over 1,400 sides. 
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Wuitinc—Giles Whiting, president of the Per- 
sian Rug Manufactory, was awarded the Michael 
Friedsam medal at the Architecture and Allied Arts 
Exposition, which took place in New York from April 
15th to 27th. 

This medal, contributed by the president of 
B. Altman & Co., is awarded yearly to that individual 
selected as having contributed in the greatest degree 
to the development of art in industry. 

Mr. Whiting’s connection with the floor covering 
industry is well known to our readers. In addition to 
being active in the affairs of the Architectural League 
and in the Beaux Art Institute of Design, he studied 
architecture at Columbia University and is a Life 
Member of the Art-in-Trades Club. He is also an 
enthusiastic member of the advisory committee in con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Museum of Art’s annual 
industrial exhibition. He has always had a flair for 
historic art in both architecture and manufactures, 
and in his many trips abroad has taken the oppor- 
tunity to study at first hand the art examples that have 
been preserved in the principal museums of Europe. 
His influence on the artistic excellence of the mate- 
rials made by or for his firm has contributed to the 
firm’s standing as dealers in floor coverings of the 
highest type. 

SnyDER—C. C. Snyder, well known through his 
connections with various upholstery departments as 
buyer and manager for a number of years, is opening 
a drapery shop at 1743 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 
The formal opening took place the first of this month. 

WeiL—A. B. Weil, formerly with the Burger- 
Phillips Co., Birmingham, Ala., and more recently 
with Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, of the same city, has 
severed his connections with the latter firm and is now 
back with the Burger-Phillips Co. 

BartLett—W. C. Bartlett, of James McCutcheon 
& Co., recently returned on the S. S. Majestic after a 
six weeks’ trip to northern Europe and England. 

CoLteE—A. W. Cole, well known in the carpet and 
floor covering field from his long association with the 
firm of M. J. Whittall, has resigned as sales manager, 
his resignation to take effect following his completion 


WITH THE BUYERS AND 





























SELLERS 


of certain changes. This is Mr. ‘Cole’s first vacation 
in 29 years and he will take an extended vacation at 
the firm’s expense, further than which his plans are 
not completely settled. 

ScuirF—David Schiff, formerly of David Schiff 
& Co., returned on April 22 on the Deutschland, hav- 
ing spent some four weeks and a half on a Mediter- 
ranean cruise. 

Bopron—E., B. Bodron, Vicksburg, Miss., expects 
to add a line of draperies and rugs in the near future, 

Goopw1n—Edward M. Goodwin, who succeeded 
to the management of the upholstery department of 
E. W. Edwards & Son, Buffalo, a little over a year 
ago, has resigned this position and has been appointed 
buyer for the drapery department of Duffy-Powers, 
Inc., Rochester, succeeding H. L. Werts, who, as al- 
ready announced in our columns, has become merchan- 
dise manager in the home furnishings departments. 

Jorpan—C€, L. Jordan, manager of the Colonial 
Drapery department of Marshall Field & Co., whole- 
sale, Chicago, sailed on April 17th for his usual Spring 
trip to the foreign textile centers. 

PLUMMER — Raymond P, Plummer, with head- 
quarters at 407 Berkley Building, 420 Bolyston Street, 
Boston, has recently been appointed to the selling staff 
of Robert Le Fort & Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

LeFF-VEIT—M. Leff and Clarence Veit, of the 
Foreign Furniture Factors, Inc., recently returned 
from the Continent with a varied line of reproduc- 
tions in period styles. Mr. Leff and Mr. Veit, accom- 
panied by Louis Tonk, and Bert Levy, also of the 
firm, left New York City on May first for the furni- 
ture exhibit at Grand Rapids, 

Et.tiott—John Elliott, president of the Barbe 
McKenzie Corp., returned last month from a Euro- 
pean trip. He was unfortunate in having run into 
an epidemic of influenza in England, which gave him 
several uncomfortable days. 

HuntTer— Harry Hunter is now covering the 
Northeastern territory for the Queen Curtain Co. of 
Boston. Mr. Hunter formerly traveled the same terri- 
tory for the Sherwood Curtain Co, 

CuuBsBocK—B. Chubbock was recently appointed 
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Minneapolis representative of the Malden Novelty Co., 
of Malden, Mass., in place of A. Harding, who died 
on April 10th. Mr. Chubbock’s headquarters are at 
307 Boston Block. 

DiaMonp—John L. Diamond is now covering the 
Western territory for John W. Conquest, of Boston. 

Derrick — T. F, Derrick, formerly upholstery 
buyer for J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C., has suc- 
ceeded to the position made vacant by P. H. Ruby, 
who heretofore has been upholstery and floor covering 
buyer for the Bry Block Mercantile Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. Mr. Derrick is in charge of the above depart- 
ments, both upstairs and in the basement. 

ScrREATON—Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of Frederick H. Screaton as director 
of the Division of Foreign Markets of the Hahn 
Department Stores Purchasing Corporation. Mr. 
Screaton, who left late last week for Paris, where he 
will visit a number of foreign buying centers, will 
return to this country in time to assume his duties in 
New York about July 15th, making New York his 
active headquarters and making necessary trips to the 
European centers from time to time. 

Mr. Screaton was originally associated with his 





father in the upholstery and furniture business in 
London, Ont. From thence, he went to Toronto, 
where he was for a number of years buyer and man- 
ager of the upholstery and interior decorating depart- 
ments of the Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. Leaving there 
he became upholstery buyer for Lord & Taylor, New 
York. In 1920, he organized the European buying 
offices for Lord & Taylor and the other stores of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation. These offices 
were later extended to include all of the principal 
European centers—London, Berlin, Brussels, Frank- 
fort, Vienna and Florence, under the title of the 
Allied Purchasing Corporation, who represented in 
Europe the stores of the Associated Dry Goods Cor- 
poration and also the Jordan Marsh Co., Boston; 
Woodward & Lothrop, Washington, and Henry 
Morgan & Co., Montreal. 

Ryan—C. D. Ryan, who for the last five years 
has been divisional merchandise manager of home 
furnishings for J. N. Adam & Co., Buffalo, and prior 
to that with The Fair, Chicago; the William Hengerer 
Co., Buffalo; and the J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit; has 
joined the Hahn Department Stores, Inc., as merchan- 
dise manager of the home furnishings division of the 


Illustratmg the four-room apartment set up in the New York showroom of Violante & Onorato, Inc. 
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Hahn Department Stores Purchasing Corporation. He 
will assume his new duties within the next few weeks. 
Jackson—Will W.. Jackson, of the Edwin Jack- 
son Company, returned on the Minnewaska on Satur- 
day, May 4, after spending two months travelling 
through Italy, Switzerland, France and England. 

Witi1aMs—Ralph D. Williams, traveling repre- 
sentative for the Proctor Company, accompanied by 
Mrs. Williams, sails on May 23rd for Bremen. They 
will remain abroad the entire Summer, and before 
returning to this country will visit the expositions at 
Barcelona and Seville, Spain. 

SHort—Harold M. Short is now the buyer and 
manager of the drapery, furniture and floor covering 
departments of J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Before joining J. B. Ivey & Co., Mr. Short bought 
the opening stock for the drapery, furniture and floor 
covering departments for the Davis-McCollum Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and prior to that, he was buyer 
and manager of the drapery, furniture and rug depart- 
ments with the J. M. High Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

CRUICKSHANK—E, E. W. Cruickshank, floor cov- 
ering buyer for Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, 
is awarded a special gold medal as head of the depart- 
ment having the greatest volume of sales during the 
firm’s recent golden trophy week. Mr. Cruickshank 
is also president of the Philadelphia Carpet and 
Upholstery Club. 

LutH-LarseEN—P. J. Luth, of Luth & Powers, 
Inc., sales agents for the American Pile Fabrics Co., 
and George Larsen, also of this firm, recently returned 
from a fishing trip in Manteo, N. C. 

Witson—H, Ralph Wilson, who recently went 
with A. Theo. Abbott & Co., Philadelphia, to take charge 
of this company’s New York salesroom at 180 Madi- 
son Avenue, has been appointed vice-president of the 
company, in charge of sales. Mr. Wilson’s head- 
quarters will be at the New York address. 

SARKISIAN—It will be interesting to our trade to 
learn that with the opening of the new Boulevard 
Bank of Forest Hills, L. I., on April 27th, D. M. 
Sarkisian, well known in our trade, took on additional 
interests and responsibilities, this time in the realm of 
banking. 

Mr. Sarkisian is first vice-president of the new 
bank, an enterprise which, according to local Long 
Island papers, got away with such a splendid start that 
before the end of the opening day its stock had shown 
an advance of $50 per share and the first day’s deposits 
totaled close to a half million. Mr. Sarkisian has 
always been prominent in the drapery hardware trade. 
He is president of the Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, and president of the Drapery Hard- 
ware Mfg. Co., New York. He is also a director of 
the Rug Renovating Co. of Astoria, L. I. 


OBITUARY 





Harry L,.GorDoNn 
apes L. Gorpon, who was Chicago representative 


for the Stone-Cline Curtain Co. of Boston, died 
on April 20th. He is survived by a widow. 


James E, BATHGATE, JR. 
B ican E.. BatuHGATE, JR., formerly a member of 


the firm of John Darling & Co., Inc., died April 
23rd at Germantown, Pa. Age 56 years. 


M. V. JosEPH 

V. JosEpH, chairman of the board of directors 

* of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, 
Alabama, died at his home in Birmingham May 7th. 
Mr. Joseph was seventy years of age. He was born 
in Greensboro, Alabama, in 1859, where his father 
was a merchant. His first business experience was 
in his father’s store. Later he worked in stores in 
Mobile, Demopolis, and other Alabama towns, before 
going to Birmingham, where he and A. B. Loveman 
organized the firm of Loveman, Joseph & Loeb in 1887. 


Juiius L, SOEFFKER 


fi te many friends of Julius L. Soeffker, manager 

of the Chicago office of Montague & Co., Inc., 
for the last 10 years, covering Chicago and the North- 
west, and also representing Piedmont Plush Mills, 
Inc., died Friday, May 3rd, following.a serious illness 


of several months duration. Prior to his entry’ into’ 


the wholesale field, the deceased was connected with 
the drapery department of A. H. Revell & Co., 
Chicago, being buyer and manager of the department 
during his last 10 years with the firm. 

Funeral services were held May 6th and were 
attended by a large number of representatives of the 
trade in which the deceased had been held in the 
highest esteem. 


JAMEs SPURR WHITMAN 


B fees SpurkR WHITMAN, a brother of Clarence 
Whitman, of Clarence Whitman & Sons, with- 
which firm he was connected for forty-four years,, 
died early in May at his home in Central Valley, 


NF; 


Mr. Whitman was born in Nova Scotia in 


1854. He was a graduate of Oxford and a member’ 
of the University Club, New York. Most of his: 
business life was devoted to the Wilkes Barre Lace: 
Manufacturing Co., and during his later years he was: 
the active head of that selling department in Clarence | 
Whitman & Sons. He is survived by his wife and’ 


one daughter. 
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Miniature homes from which the customer can select style desired. 


FURNITURE STORE BUILDS TO-ORDER 
HOMES 


N° MORE striking commentary on the changes that 
are taking place in the methods of conducting 
specialized types of business is to be found than in the 
system employed by the Hartman Corporation of 
Chicago, who have established a custom-built house 
department in connection with their furniture business. 

It is literally a scheme of selling houses from 
samples and to such an extent has it been perfected 
that a customer can call at the store, pick out, from 
the miniature samples on display, a house to suit his 
own lot, make such changes as may be necessary to 
suit his own particular taste, and then completely for- 


get the transaction until the key to the finished home 
is handed to him. 

In connection with the main store of the Hart- 
man Corporation, there has been completed a com- 
posite structure, which displays numerous treatments 
of interior finish and full-size examples of house build- 
ing materials. These examples comprise both interior 
and exterior finish and their function as samples is 
employed in determining customer preferences in con- 
nection with the firm’s home-building enterprise. 

In addition thereto, there are small model homes 
of the types now in demand for suburban residences 
with a competent corps of architects and buildifig ex- 
perts with whom the prospective customer can work 


The Hartman composite house structure. 


May 15, 1929 
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out a satisfactory contract covering the type of home 
to be supplied. Land appraisals and other details are 
taken care of by the company and the whole can be 
arranged on a monthly instalment basis similar to the 
usual rental sums. Time required for the construction 
work of one of these homes to order varies from three 
to four months, and this feature of the firm’s business 
has met with a very real appreciation during the time 
it has been in effect. 





FAMOUS HOTEL DISMANTLED 

b ices passing of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel causes 

regrets to a great many people of this as well as 
other countries who enjoyed its comforts and efficient 
service. To think of the elaborate decorations and the 
handsome furnishings being dismantled seems such a 
desecration. Hotel men from all parts of the world 
came here to obtain ideas from its proprietor, George 
Bolt. It was the policy to redecorate and furnish each 
room every three years. Consequently, every thing 
always had a spic and span appearance. One London 
hotel man, in discussing the subject with Mr. Bolt, 
remarked that he had just laid a new carpet in the 
main lobby of his hotel which cost $15 a yard and it 
would wear a lifetime. Mr. Bolt asked him if he 
wanted it to wear that long. He said that his policy 
was to lay a good but inexpensive one and at the first 
sign of wear to replace it with a new one. Its fresh 
appearance was appreciated by his guests. 





BROOKS BROS. CO.”’S REPRESENTATION 
ON PACIFIC COAST 
M:* I. H. FriepENTHAL, of 1030 Winsor Ave., 
Oakland, California, now represents on the 
Pacific Coast the complete manufacturing line of 
Brooks Brothers Company of Philadelphia and Green- 
ville, South Carolina, which include in “Brookline 
Fabrics”—Rayon Damasks, Antique Brocatelles, Bro- 
cades, Embroidery effects and Tapestries also their 
“Seal Finish Pile Fabric” line of Jacquards, Velours 
and Mogquettes and reports that their southern plant 
has been considerably enlarged and additional looms 
added to take care of the demand for their goods 
as they have been operating for the past several 
months on day and night shifts. 





HUBERT, MOULTON TO DISTRIBUTE 
MANCHESTER PRINTS 
By IMPORTANT announcement was released this 
month to the effect that Hubert, Moulton & Co., 
Inc., had acquired an interest in Manchester Prints, 
Inc., and would be sole distributors of Manchester 
hand prints. This line, together with their own pro- 
duction, Premier drapery fabrics, may now be seen 
at their headquarters, 148 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 
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ART-IN-TRADES CLUB VISIT SHELTON 
e LOOMS 


hy May 7th members of the Art-In-Trades Club 

were the guests of The Shelton Looms, through 
the courtesy of Sidney Blumenthal, president of 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 

After the regular round table meeting of the Club 
the members adjourned to The Shelton Looms new 
headquarters at 1 Park Avenue, where they inspected 
the new exhibition rooms and executive offices, and 
the many new and beautiful fabrics designed by 
Ely Jaques Kahn. 





SPUN SILK STORY STAGED 
Sx SILKs had their day in the theatre during the 
third week of April, when “Roxy”, co-operating 
with the Spun Silk Research Committee, presented an 
effective argument for the use of spun silks in sports 
wear on the stage of his theatre. 

The members of Roxy’s cast were clothed for the 
show by spun silk weavers and garment manufacturers 
who were joined in its presentation. 

“The Spun Silk Story Briefly Told”, an attractive, 
illustrated folder describing the manufacture of spun 
silk with swatches of representative fabrics attached 


and a special program giving details of the entertain- 


ment arranged by the manufacturers of spun silk 
was handed each patron with the regular Roxy pro- 
gram as he entered the theatre. 

The full effect of this presentation of spun silk 
on the large audiences of the week could be judged to 
some extent by the favorable comment elicited by the 
models that were worn, and the burst of applause that 
followed the conclusion of each scene. 
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Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 





FOR RENT— Will sub-lease office-salesroom in Belmont 
Building, Thirty-fourth Street and Madison Avenue, New 
York. Address “Desirable”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—Mill desires representative to cover Chicago 
and adjacent territory, soliciting jobbers and department 
stores on rayon table scarfs, couch-covers, draperies, table- 
covers, etc. Address “R. V. J.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to sell a good line of medium priced 
parlor suites in New England and New York territories. 
Commission basis. De Luxe Parlor Furniture Co., 40 Vine 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 
YOUNG MAN, 25, desires position as salesman or executive 
assistant with either interior decorating firm or furniture 
house, wholesale or retail. Experience thoroughly qualifying 
and best of references can be furnished. Address “Well 
Qualified”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: MILL LINE of jacquards and moquettes by 
well-established New York selling agents with representa- 
tives in leading cities. Address “Selling Agents”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY MAN with ten years’ experience making hanging 
and contract sales. Prefer outside contract position. Per- 
manent connection; best of references; (married). Address 
“Contract”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED: MILL LINE of mohairs by well-established 
New York selling agents, with representatives in leading 
cities. Address “Selling Agents”, care The Uphedlsterer. 
LARGE NEW YORK CRETONNE and drapery piece goods 
corporation requires several live wire salesmen with depart- 
ment store experience for all territories west of Pittsburgh 
and south of Baltimore. Those with car preferred. Com- 
mission or drawing. Submit full details. Address “Live 
Wire”, care The Upholsterer. 
ARTIST-DESIGNER-INTERIOR DECORATOR — First- 
class references. Able to execute renderings in any 
technique; used to make plans, design furniture, and super- 
vise completion of interiors from start to end. Wide experi- 
ence in exclusive residences and public buildings; strong for 
modern art; wishes to improve present position; large cor- 
porations in Metropolitan districts that can offer a real 
proposition only considered. Address “Artist”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—DECORATOR, thoroughly experienced, who has 
selling ability and can handle clients and can follow their 
own work through to completion without assistance. Only 
those who are accustomed to high class work considered. Give 
full particulars of experience and past connections. Oppor- 
tunity to have interest in business later, if qualified. Address 
“Oklahoma”, care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—If interested in purchasing a successful deco- 
rating and gift studio in city of 45,000 in Central Ohio, or 
an interest in same, address “Central Ohio”, care The Uphol- 
sterer. This opportunity is offered on account of health of 
president and manager of company. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES—Man for Boston and New 
England territory, and one for Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, wanted by long established house to sell their 
line of curtains, drapery fabrics, and nets. May carry non- 
conflicting side lines. Commission basis, or will consider other 
proposition from qualified parties.. Address “Long Estab- 
lished”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALES MANAGER — For upholstery pile fabrics, display 
and coating. Must be well acquainted throughout these 
trades and know their requirements. Prefer man now simi- 
larly employed. State experience and salary desired. Answers 
strictly confidential. Address “Confidential”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED —to carry as a side line on com- 
mission basis in the New England, Middle West and 
Southern territories an extensive line of India prints and 
crewel embroideries. Address “India Prints”, care The 
Upholsterer. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURER making fine upholstery 
leather and hand buffs, machine buffs, and buffings, in all 
weights and finishes, is looking for selling agents who call on 
the trade and know the small users of leather as well as the 
larger ones. Commission basis for first six months. Address 
“Leather”, care The Upholsterer. 


DIRECTING DESIGNER—The M. J. Whittall Associates 
desire to secure the services of an able designer, preferably 
experienced in jacquard floor coverings, for their New York 
City designing department. Apply at 295 Fifth Avenue. 
VOLUME PRODUCT —Sells all year around; excellent com- 
mission side-line. Manufacturer desires reliable representa- 
tion with headquarters in Buffalo or Rochester who special- 
izes to furniture manufacturers. Address “Furniture”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN calling on upholstered furniture manufacturers 
to sell a strong line of trimmings as a side line. Various 
territories open. Good opportunity for right man. Write 
details. Address “Trimmings”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN calling on upholstery departments and trade 
handling pictures and mirrors to handle side line of picture 
and mirror cords, also tie-backs. Several territories open; 
chance to connect with growing concern. Write details. 
Address “Side Line”, care The Upholsterer. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE — PILE FABRICS. 
Successful salesman, age 42, desires connection with sub- 
stantial and progressive manufacturer of upholstery fabrics. 
Personal interview can be arranged at your office. Address 
“H. E. D.”, care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED CURTAIN SALESMEN with 
a following to sell popular line ruffled novelty curtains, 
bedspreads, and velour portieres and draperies. Wide terri- 
tory open. Address “Following”, care The Upholsterer. 
PHILADELPHIA MILL making brocatelles, damask and 
casement cloth for the department store and furniture 
trade wants a salesman for Pennsylvania and Western terri- 
tory to work on commission. Will only consider a man of 
experience in this particular line. Address “P. & W.”, care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New York and surrounding 
territory, by Philadelphia manufacturer making line of 
damasks, casement cloths, and brocatelles suitable for depart- 
ment store and furniture trade to sell on commission basis. 
Only one who has had experience in this line will be con- 
sidered. Address “Commission Basis”, care The Upholsterer. 
PROMINENT IMPORTER and manufacturer of lace cur- 
tains and curtain materials requires two representatives, 
one for Philadelphia and another for the West Coast. Line 
to be carried on commission basis. No objection to other 
non-conflicting lines. Prefer those with experience and fol- 
lowing among both decorators and department stores. Address 
“Prominent”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—NEW ENGLAND MILL AGENTS, selling 
direct to retailers, making well-balanced, up-to-date lines 
sunfast draperies, rayon bedspreads, all cotton curtain fabrics, 
also selected line tubfast wash goods, desire representatives for 
New York State, Pennsylvania, Texas, Oklahoma, Ohio, South 
Atlantic States, Oregon, Washington, Missouri and Kansas. 
Trade already established in most of these localities. Good 
business assured men knowing the buyers. Can best be 
handled by men traveling by car. Address, with references, 
“Draperies”, Box 233, Essex Post Office, Boston, Mass. 
WANTED — Two experienced drapery salesmen, one for 
Texas, Arkansas, and part of Louisiana, and one for 
Kansas and Oklahoma. State full particulars. Address 
Trorlicht-Duncker Carpet Co., St. Louis, Mo., Wholesale 
Drapery Department. 
POSITION WANTED—Furniture designer and shop man- 
ager of 24 years’ experience in designing upholstering and 
building of fine furniture in all styles and periods. European 
training. Reference of the highest character. Address 
“European Experience”, care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATING STUDIO— Well established, 
exclusive clientele, large work-room; State capital and 
university town with population of 60,000; good reason for 
selling; very reasonably priced for quick sale. Terms. 
Address “Bargain”, care The Upholsterer. 
AMERICAN YOUNG MAN, having had several years’ prac- 
tical experience as drapery hanger, cutter, estimator, and 
shop foreman, would like to make permanent connection with 
good, reliable house. Address “Practical Experience”, care 
The Upholsterer. 





FOR RENT 


Store, 20x 80—(467 Fourth Ave.) near 32nd St. Suit- 
able for upholstery or allied jobbing lines. Reasonable 
rent. Inquire restaurant, 469 Fourth Avenue. 











